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ter. Meanwhile the wrong impression has been given to 
a multitude of readers and goes around the world, while 
the truth is putting on its boots. On the other hand, 
we are told that he that heareth reproof getteth under- 
standing. There is a duty of those in office to encourage 
suggestion when it concerns the common good. Neither 
the leaders nor the led have a monopoly of wisdom, 
though it should always be borne in ‘mind that those 
who are in office and so at the front may know conditions, 
needs, and dangers which are not known to those who are 
not in immediate contact with the facts. Confidence 
in each other, representative and represented, and frank- 
ness with courtesy toward each other are as the oil that 
makes the “‘machine”’ run well. 
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THE criticisms of college athletics are still foaming in 
the wake of the great football games. They have some 
truth on their side. No one can deny that boys go to 
college to train their minds and not their muscles, but 
it is also true that minds work better when the body has 
some work also. There is an implication worth looking 
into in the remark of the master of a great English school, 
that he could not keep his boys pure without football. 
It should also be remembered that training not only 
involves labor, but abstinence, and that there is no 
point of honor on which a ‘college boy is more strict than 
in respect to smoking and drinking while under discipline 
for games. Moreover, the drill in team-play and the 
regard for the honor of the university are admirable 
preparations for the public spirit and the loyalty of the 
man to the State or to any other great whole of which 
the man finds himself a member. These are points 
which those who hastily condemn college athletics may 
well consider. It does not follow that instincts are not 
to be trusted, simply because they belong to a young 


man. 
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SOME twenty-five years ago in a speech made in Denver 
the head of the then Knights of Labor said: ‘‘We don’t 
want to work all the time. This fight of ours is for leisure 
as well as wages. Leisure is what we want: time we can 
call our own,—time not mortgaged to an employer or 
to a business, time in which to do exactly what we like.” 
It is an interesting study to consider how much more 
leisure the laboring man of to-day enjoys than his fellow- 
workman living in the latter part of the last century. The 
Saturday early closing of shops and stores, the shortened 
work day, averaging now but eight and nine hours in- 
stead of ten and twelve, the prohibition of much night 
work, the two weeks’ vacation in summer, and the 
shutting down of work at noon Saturday among certain 
of the building trades have all helped to confer an inesti- 
mable boon in the shape of freedom from continuous 
effort,—tfrom toil, in the form of leisure. 


a 


For the past few months a number of men have been 
going about the country representing themselves as 
clergy of the Nestorian Church and soliciting money for 
an orphan asylum for children of victims of Turkish 
massacres. ‘The asylum is variously located, sometimes 
at or near Van, sometimes at or near Mosul, five hundred 
miles away. So far as known, the Turks have never 
massacred any Nestorians in recent years, and there 
never has been any Nestorian asylum of which mis- 
sionaries have been able to learn. ‘This is less important 
than might be supposed, as the costs of collection are 
heavy, one of the solicitors having incurred expenses 
at the rate of $6,000 a year. This would leave compara-~ 
tively little for the asylum if it existed. Under the cir- 
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cumstances it would be well to inquire carefully before 
contributing to this or similar projects. Of course, this 
has nothing to do with institutions under the management 
of responsible missionary or philanthropic boards. But 
such institutions do not send solicitors around after this 
fashion. * 


Taking the Sunday-school Seriously. 


In our best parishes, and, for all we know, in those of 
other religious bodies, there is an evident increase in the 
emphasis placed upon the Sunday-school. It is high 
time. The schools- of many, and perhaps of most, 
churches, and, not the least, of those commonly called 
“evangelical,’’ have become worthless, sometimes almost 
scandalous. They have become worthless because in- 
efficient, and almost scandalous because disorderly. 
It is a poor preparation for church-membership to make 
the first impression upon the child’s mind in regard to 
religion, such as it must be in wild schools which some 
of us have known. ‘The reason of both these conditions 
is that those who have been teachers or superintendents 
were more willing than able, more public-spirited than 
spirited. ‘They have been unable to impose order on the 
children in the lack of that legal authority which keeps 
the public school quiet, and their ideas on the subjects 
to be taught have been more pious than impressive. 

In churches which have no surplus funds and cannot 
get them there appears to be no other way than to call 
for volunteers; but in our wealthier parishes, and in some 
whose sacrifices make up for their comparative poverty, 
the Sunday-school is put upon a more serious and capable 
basis. The superintendent and the teachers are paid 
for their services. It is seldom that all of the teachers 
receive payment. Generally there are several that serve 
without compensation, and the paid teachers make up 
for the lack of such as are both willing and competent. 
In a few, however, the entire force is on the basis of the 
public school, some of the teachers in the latter serving 
in the former. The Tuckerman School also furnishes 
many, and, as the practice of paid instruction increases, 
will doubtless add to its own value and the general ser- 
vice still more in this direction. 

Probably our Liberal churches have been the leaders 
in this change, and as such have impressed the members 
of other bodies with the genuineness and efficiency of their 
work in this department of church life. In one of our 
suburban churches, near Boston, not only families in 
other Liberal churches, but some in those of a different 
theological tone, send their children to its school, taking 
them out sometimes when they are old enough to go to 
church. A very curious result was that in the church 
mentioned several families whose attention was called 
to the seriousness with which the church took the matter, 
and who were unwilling to accept the service rendered 
without compensation, took pews, and it was found at 
the end of the year that the combined pew-rents thus 
given more than made up for the added outlay upon the 
school. ‘This is not proclaimed here as an inducement 
to other churches to try the experiment, but as an un- 
expected and somewhat humorous turn in the matter. 
So far as known, it is the only case on record of a Sunday- 
school proving to be commercially successful. 

The chief obstacle in the way of the general adoption 
of this plan is, of course, its expensiveness, though the 
compensation given will vary according to the scale of 
living in various communities. It would naturally be 
less in the country than in the city. In these days, when 
it seems so hard to raise money enough to carry on even 
the church, and when the small salaries of ministers are 
becoming a considerable scandal, to find the means of 
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paying superintendents and teachers in addition appears 
to be a formidable problem. It should be remembered, 
however, that it is the churches made up of wealthy 
people who have the greatest difficulty in securing vol- 
untary help in any department of church work; for it is 
the wealthy or well-to-do who are likely to have more 


means of spending Sunday away from the church, and 


who find their country clubs, their automobiles and car- 
riages, formidable rivals of the sanctuary in their favor. 
It is, as a rule, harder to carry on the subordinate de- 
partments of a parish in the city than in the country, on 
account partly of the larger number of competing works 
and attractions in the city, and partly of the slower spread 
of modern ways into the rural districts. Some of our 
most living parishes are to be found in smaller towns 
where the towns themselves are alive. ‘To some extent, 
therefore, the need of these extra funds is felt where the 
funds are easiest to get. 

There must be, however, emphasis laid everywhere 
on the importance of the subjects concerning which 
instruction is given in the Sunday-school. Surely the 
Bible, religious history, and the doctrines of one’s church 
are matters on which parents should wish their children 
to be taught, and to be taught well and seriously. They 
cannot be considered in the public school, and but little, 
if at all, in the private school. ‘The ignorance upon such 
subjects is extensive and profound, as some ludicrous ex- 
periences in colleges have shown. Ought not parents to 
be willing to pay something for instruction in them as 
well as in music and dancing? The growing custom of 
taking the Sunday-school seriously seems to show that 
parents are waking to their responsibility on this side of 
education, and we may expect the time to come when 
the Sunday-school will not be a proverb of imbecility, 
as a certain Kansas politician made it on the floor of 
the United States Senate. Weel Wee 


Man the Creator. 


God created the world, and man is in the process of 
re-creating it. That God needs man for the fulfilment 
of his purposes seems manifest from the whole trend 
of things. We know nothing of life on other planets 
than our own, but certainly on ours he is the assistant 
and agent of the great Author and Designer. We may 
say without irreverence that he collaborates with God in 
producing the effects we see around us, and is coworker 
with the vast forces of nature by means of the material, 
moral, and spiritual equipment of his being. 

We know but little absolutely of what is within or 
around us, apart from the facts of consciousness. ‘The 
mind, the soul, call it what you will, is still in great part 
unexplored. Discoveries are made in that realm at 
times, but the effort to co-ordinate them has not always 
been successful, and, while waiting for new facts and 
more light, a practical philosophy has come into being 
which sees man in his varied relations to the world, to 
society, to ethics and religion, to social organisms; sees 
him, in fact, as creator in the great scheme as it relates 
to the whole fabric and conduct of life. 

Thus arises the glorious thought of life as an oppor- 
tunity, with a new faith in the divine trend of things. 
A sense of dignity and grandeur as the meaning of ex- 
istence here and hereafter opens before us. That God 
needs us to work for and with him, will always need us 
in whatever world is conceivable by us, delivers us from 
the heart-breaking questions of fate and destiny that 
find no answer outside the sphere of duty and obedience 
to law and faith in love. All that is tantalizing, mean- 
ingless, vague, and inchoate dissolves like vapor before 
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the sun when we think of the mission confided to each 
one of us to work with and for him, each according to 
his capacity and power. 

Man is ignorant of so much that lies in the constitu- 
tion of things, he seems to be just painfully acquiring the 
alphabet of knowledge. His perception of his capabili- 
ties is prophetic rather than realized. He feels before 
him an immense area of the unacquired, the virgin fields 
of the yet unknown. But every fresh step he takes 
opens new prospects of efficiency, new prospects of 
power in the creative realm. ‘This spirit is pulsing with 
life through all the old fabric of use and tradition, of faith 
and belief. We cannot linger in the merely good, we 
must have the better; and whether the best which shines 
before us can ever be attained, who can say?—the goal 
of a perfected world lies at such an immense distance 
from us. There is infinite opportunity for those who 
live now and for the generations who are to come to 
labor at betterment. We see an impulse passing into 
religious passion, the passion of the religion of the future 
to exploit the planet not for personal and selfish ends, 
but to turn this immense creative power that is inherent 
in man to the good of the whole. 

Is it a foolish dream to believe that the time is com- 
ing when old and hideous selfishness will wear itself out, 
will cease to attract the best energies and the highest 
capacities of man, and that these will be directed toward 
making this earth a fit home for human beings of all 
classes? If what is now done for purely selfish and 
personal ends were directed as creative power into the 
channels of universal good, wonderful changes would 
soon take place in the social, economic, moral, and re- 
ligious conditions of the race. Do not men as an ag- 
gregate, an entity, hold in their hands the ability to 
transform the material earth and human society into 
beauty and joy and peace, if the will to do it is upper- 
most? 

We can but feel that the time is coming when man- 
kind will wake to the consciousness that the creative 
power placed in their hands has been poorly applied 
and sadly abused. Each man for himself has made 
great areas of earth desert wastes, has eaten up and 
destroyed the people’s portion, while millions languish 
in poverty and die of pestilence and famine. We are 
slowly verging toward a new ideal of the wickedness of 
selfish absorption of the resources of the planet, and a 
new ideal of the true uses of man’s creative power is 
growing among us,—the thought of making the world 
a better place by united effort, of transforming the world 
into a fit dwelling-place for a redeemed society. The 
salvation of body and soul in this world is gradually 
growing up, verging toward some practical issue at first 
in little groups and areas, but in time sure to find the 
way to spread and enlarge its sphere of influence. 

The thought goes gropingly: it is half blind as to the 
means of applying creative power to the great work of 
human renovation. But the desire, the hope, burns in 
many bosoms, and would gladly be directed and given 
practical scope. Religion is seeking a new, efficient 
hold upon the people. Dogmas have become dust in 
the mouths of millions. A new basis of faith in God is 
ardently sought, but it is hopeless to suppose that any 
such will attract the masses, which does not include 
justice for all, a manifestation of a new public conscience, 
and, above all, the quelling of the ravenous spirit of per- 
sonal selfishness. 

Have you ever stood on the edge of a great desert and 
noted the utter barrenness of the vast, brown, sandy 
plain stretching away to the horizon, blown here and 
there into ridges and hillocks, and spreading out gaunt 
and naked, without a touch of verdure, a tuft of grass, 
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or a tiny shrub? Have you gone back after years to the 
same place, where irrigation has brought the fructifying 
moisture, and noted the wondrous change,—waving corn- 
fields and grass meadows, rich orchards and fruitful 
vineyards, fruits and flowers in abundance, and a fer- 
tility far exceeding the common,—a wonderland of 
wealth and luxuriance? The potency concealed in the 
desert might have lain undiscovered countless ages but 
for man, the re-creator.. Through all parts of nature 
there are just such secrets waiting to be revealed, and 
there is no one but man to make the great discovery 
and to apply the creative power of his mind and intel- 
lect to the work of turning the barren waste into a fruit- 
ful field. The analogy between the desert and many 
social aspects of our time is very striking. There is no 
miracle to be expected beyond man’s creative power, 
aided by the secret resources of God and nature, that can 
redeem the waste places of human conditions and bring 
new life forth from under the ribs of death. 


The Inner Peace. 


It is common enough to hear and read regretful com- 
ments on the restlessness of our modern civilization, 
which seem to assume that people in other ages knew 
only a quiet placidity of existence, undisturbed by that 
eager activity which characterizes life, both physical 
and mental and spiritual, to-day.. Before steam and 
electricity had altered conditions of living, and before 
science and philosophy had widened fields of thought and 
speculation even for the least venturesome of our race, 
it is true that there could not have been the variety 
of opportunity that is open to us to-day, and which seems 
sometimes rather to distract than to enrich. To say, 
however, that the lives of individuals were in many 
respects more restricted is far from saying that they 
were more restful and harmonious. On the contrary, 
the deep sense of contrast between that which man 
wants to be and to do and that which the circumstances 
of his lot compel him to accept has been one of the im- 
pulsive forces all along the line of human progress; and 
it is this sense of contrast which impels us to reach after, 
sometimes thoughtfully, sometimes unwisely, all the 
blessings that are offered to us, and to try to make our 
lives as rich and complete as possible. 

Probably this feeling is not essentially different, even 
in men whose opportunities can only be contrasted, not 
compared. ‘There is an innate desire in the human 
heart for more life, for fuller chances of development and 
growth. Out of this eternal longing the thought of 
immortality was born. It is the “joy hunger” which 
forces us to imagine a state “unlimited in capability 
for joy, as this is in desire for joy.” It has been the spur 
to noble souls, straining after unattained ideals; and, 
again, the discouragement of the contrast, the hopeless- 
ness of the pursuit, has borne down many a tired wrestler 
with fate. We want our lives to stand for something, 
and we want to be respected and loved by those about 
us; but, instead of setting about some high work that 
would put new meaning into the days, we must perhaps 
earn the money for next week’s bread and butter, and 
that, too, in some commonplace, uninspiring way. It 
is easy to admit the desirability of a noble character, 
but it is hard to accept the materials which are given to 
us for upbuilding it. Nevertheless, it is the way a man 
reconciles the ideal of his longings with the actual facts 
of his life that decides what kind of a man he really is. 
It seems sometimes as if this were the sum of all phi- 
losophy and religion,—first to be willing to accept one’s 
self, and then deliberately and persistently, day after 
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day, year in and year out, to make the best of all that 
self can be and do, trusting ever to tendencies rather 
than results. It often seems as if this included the re- 
nunciation of happiness; but, in reality, it is the first 
step not only to happiness, but to peace. 

It is interesting to note how spiritual leaders of the 
past have tried to quiet such inner conflicts, and to bring 
peace to the troubled heart. Many thought it could be 
attained only by complete withdrawal from the world 
and avoidance of material cares. Epictetus sought ever 
to accommodate the mind to the facts. ‘‘You must 
altogether control desire,” said he. ‘You must have 
neither anger nor resentment nor envy nor pity.” The 
essence of the quietism of Molinos was “to find within 
the peace denied without.’ His doctrine of spiritual 
silence bade man “‘lie still and passive, if so be that he 
may work his gracious will on us’; and he promised 
that through his refuge of “internal recollection’”’ (re-col- 
lection) he would ‘disentangle the soul and bring it 
the rich treasure of internal peace.’”’ Matthew Arnold 
thought to find the secret of the calm stars, that with joy 
perform their shining, in a self-dependence that should 
be “bounded by itself,’ unheeding the restless striving 
of others. 

The Stoics and the Mystics have many a message for 
us still; but the secret of inner peace is not to be learned 
from books, nor is it an experience to be accepted second- 
hand. It must come in and through the struggle—yes, 
even through the failures—of life. At first it dawns more 
as a vision than a reality; but the soul that seeks stead- 
fastly to bring about the truest, best things, not for its 
own sake only, but for others, surely finds it, in part 
at least, and it is a blessed truth in life that sometimes 
we are privileged to know, even here in all this nineteenth- 
century doubt and restlessness, rare natures on whom it 
has descended in all its beauty. Not removed from the 
world, but sharing its sorrow and pain, they yet open to 
us in sudden, sweet revealings the wonderful strength 
that lies in peace given ‘‘not as the world giveth.” 


Current Topics. 


Tue diplomatic resources of six powers—the United 
States, Great Britain, Japan, Germany, France, and 
Russia—are being exerted to bring to a successful outcome 
the negotiations for peace that are going on at Shanghai 
between the revolutionists and the representative of Pre- 
mier Yuan Shi Kai, the virtual dictator of that part of 
China which yet remains loyal to the Manchu dynasty. 
A wide difference of opinion developed last week between 
the two parties to the pour parlers as to the form of 
government to be established in the new China that 
is rising out of the smoke and slaughter of the old. It 
had been supposed that Yuan Shi Kai would throw in 
his lot with the advocates of a republic. On December 
22, however, Yuan definitely announced his unalterable 
adherence to the monarchical form. This declaration 
was followed by an equally uncompromising declaration 
by the representatives of the revolutionary cause of their 
demand for the establishment of a republic. ‘The inter- 
ceding powers, apparently, are disposed to coincide in 
the premier’s view that China is not ready for a republican 
form of government, and that the continuance of the 
monarchy, under rigid constitutional limitations, offers 
the better guarantee for the restoration of peace, as well 
as for the maintenance of the territorial unity of the 
country. 

2 

THERE are indications that, pending a continuance of 

the present armistice, the attitude of the powers will 
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have an important, if not a decisive, effect on the issue 
as to whether China shall become a republic or not. 
The powers hold the purse-strings in a situation in which 
money is perhaps the most important factor. Imperi- 
alists and revolutionaries alike are badly in need of the 
sinews of war. Under existing conditions an internal 
loan in China is practically impossible. For months 
past both sides in the conflict have exerted every en- 
deavor to negotiate a foreign loan. The side that first 
succeeds in replenishing its depleted treasury will achieve 
a material advantage over the other. Already intima- 
tions have been made by the foreign diplomats at Pekin 
that the civil war has lasted long enough, and that in 
the interests of trade and humanity means will be found 
to supply the imperial authorities with funds enough to 
restore order and reassert the monarchical principle. 
In the event of such a measure, however, the distinct 
suggestion is made that the resultant administration 
will be based on constitutional provisions which will 
make the resumption of the old irresponsible order im- 
possible. 
Pad 


AN echo of the recent abrogation of the Russo-American 
treaty of 1832 by President Taft was heard at St. Peters- 
burg on December 22, when a proposal to declare a tariff 
war upon the United States on the expiration of the pres- 
ent agreement, on Jan. I, 1913, was placed before the 
Douma by agreement of the dominant groups of the 
chamber. ‘The bill provides for the doubling of the pres- 
ent duties on articles imported from the United States, 
the imposition of a duty of roo per cent. on articles now 
imported free of duty, and the levying of double the 
present tonnage tax. ‘his proposal at once roused the 
opposition to emphatic protests on the ground that 
Russian agricultural and cotton manufacturing industries 
would suffer from the projected embargo on American 
machinery. No immediate action can be taken on the 
measure, as the Douma on December 23 adjourned until 
February. In the mean while vigorous efforts will be 
made to stifle the bill in committee. Such a disposal 
of the problem will be all the easier, inasmuch as the 
government has indicated no inclination to attempt 
reprisals upon the United States, but, on the contrary, 
is showing a disposition to facilitate the negotiation of 
a new treaty to take the place of the one discarded by 
the President with the consent of Congress. 


ad 


A ‘STATE of war has developed in Persia during the 
past week, as a result of the conflict between the Russian 
foreign office and the Persian government over the nom- 
inal issue of the retention or dismissal of W. Morgan 
Shuster, the American who has been devoting himself 
to the task of rehabilitating the national finances at 
Teheran. The point where Russia’s demand for the 
removal of Mr. Shuster met with the most lasting op- 
position was the legislative council, which repeatedly 
rejected the Persian cabinet’s proposals that the regis- 
nation of the treasurer-general be accepted. Eventually, 
on December 25, the council and the ministry reached 
an accord, and Mr. Shuster was notified that his services 
were at an end. That act would appear to meet the 
final demands advanced against Persia by the Russian 
minister at Teheran. In the mean while, however, the 
situation had been complicated by armed clashes be- 
tween the advancing Russian forces and Persian consti- 
tutionalists or tribesmen at Tabriz, Resht, and Enzeli. 
The announcement of Mr. Shuster’s dismissal was made 
simultaneously with a declaration from St. Petersburg 
that Russia “would take justice into its own hands” at 
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the points named, and that no mercy would be shown 
to “those who are shedding Russian blood.” 


& 


THIS menace of reprisals was put into specific lan- 
guage by the Russian military commander at Kasbin, who 
announced that his detachment would advance upon 
Teheran by forced marches, and that the occupation 
of the capital would be carried out with despatch. What- 
ever intentions the Persian government may have had, 
at the beginning of the controversy, of attempting to 
oppose force with force, were repudiated as soon as the 
news of the advance of the punitive expedition was made 
public at St. Petersburg. In fact, it appears that even 
in the earliest stages of the invasion of Persia, the Russian 
forces met with no organized opposition, possibly because 
Persia had no organized opposition to offer. At the 
beginning of the week the authorities at Teheran went so 
far in their desire to placate Russia as to order a general 
disarmament of troops and people. In the mean while 
the various Russian detachments in Northern Persia are 
carrying out their orders with a rigor which would sug- 
gest that Russia intends to carry out its purpose to give 
the Persians a lesson which Russian statesmen profess to 
regard as necessary to maintain the influence of the Rus- 
sian empire in much-harried Persia. 


& 


THE Reyista movement of revolt in Mexico came to 
a sudden and dramatic termination last Monday, when 
Gen. Bernardo Reyes, former minister of war under 
Diaz and subsequently a contestant for the presidency 
against Madero, surrendered himself to the Federal 
commander at Linares, Mexico. The specific reason 
for the unexpected step taken by the leader of the anti- 
Maderist agitation was the discovery that the handful 
of men whom he had gathered about him and whom he 
thought he could trust fled at the first volley in an un- 
important skirmish with Federal troops. A solid back- 
ground to his disappointment in this particular incident 
is furnished, probably, by his realization that a consider- 
able majority of his countrymen are satisfied with the re- 
public as at present constituted, and that the probability 
of a successful uprising is too small to be considered. 
The old warrior who in the closing years of the régime of 
Porfirio Diaz had the reputation of being Mexico’s pre- 
mier soldier will be court-martialed at the City of 
Mexico, and it is highly probable that his conviction will 
follow without much delay. It is improbable, however, 
that he will be executed, although executions for sedition 
are by no means rare in the history of the period which 
Reyes represents. 


Brevities, 


Can you carry the Christmas spirit around till next 
Christmas? 


Christmas presents may pass: 
presence abide. 


The earliest Christian hymns are the “Magnificat,” the 
‘‘Benedictus,”’ the ‘Gloria in Excelsis,’”” and the ““Nunc 
Dimittis,” all in the first two chapters of Luke. 


Bishop J. P. Berry of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
warns his hearers against ‘‘the influence of Unitarianism, 
magnified, advertised, and clothed with respectability 
under the administration of Mr. Taft.” 


let the Christmas 


American Catholics are asked to contribute $12,000 
to repair the Church of San Clemente in Rome, of which 
Cardinal O’Connell has been made a titular priest. There 
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may have been some forethought in choosing just that 
church for one of the new American cardinals. 


The opening of the new Japanese Unitarian Mission 
in Oakland was an interesting event. It must be re- 
membered that in the establishment of the mission the 
initiative came from the Japanese residents of San Fran- 
cisco themselves, and that they have their own minister, 
who with his wife has just come from Japan. 


A suggestion for the English rulers of India is that there 
should be more generous provision for the employment 
of natives in the higher grades of the civil, military, 
and naval service. Many Hindus are receiving now the 
best training of England and America, and some have 
already proved their fitness for responsible governmental 
positions. 


With humiliation a well-meaning man, who advocates 
early Christmas shopping, went into a large jewelry 
store the Saturday before Christmas to make a modest 
purchase. As he was waiting for it to be done up, the 
clerk remarked to him that this had been a great Christ- 
mas year, the greatest on record for them. Yet the store 
was by no means crowded, to which fact the man called 


attention. ‘‘Oh, it’s the last day, you know, so there isn’t 
so much business,’ was the reply. The last day! Anda 
Saturday! Yet a diminishing business! So the “shop- 


early’? movement has counted for something, even if the 
man did transgress. 


England in India. 


BY PAULINE CARRINGTON BOUVE. 


O Island Empire, crowned across the seas! 

With gift of service to a vassal horde, 

Who longing wait for what thou canst afford 

But doth not give, look gently upon these, 

Thy dark-faced children, bowed upon their knees! 
Lest they should rise that shade thee, like the gourd 
That by God’s favor grew tall as the trees 

In one brief night, for one brief day of ease, 

And withered then, so that the desert sun 

On thankless Jonah beat its swift, fierce heat! 
Upon the paths thou hast so proudly run, 

Let gentle pity now with judgment meet, 

So that thy courses shall be nobly won 

And glorify the road trod by thy feet! 


England’s Opportunity. 


BY PAULINE CARRINGTON BOUVE. 


The fiction writer who has shown the deepest sympathy 
and perhaps the most thorough understanding of the 
Indian character has written of India’s overlords, 
“Englishmen live to make mistakes, and die to retrieve 
them,’ and, in looking over the political situation of 
India to-day, these words are pregnant with a praise 
that is deserved and a warning that might be helpful. 

Mrs. Flora Annie Steel is a better exponent of native 
Indian thought and life and of that more essential back- 
ground to both—Indian ideals—than the later distin- 
guished portrayer of Indian life, Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 
The later author has been the satirist and the artist, 
merciless in exploiting the indecencies of Anglo-Indian 
society, on the one hand, and painting with consummate 
art the high lights and shadows of native asceticism, 
fatalism, heroism, adolescence, and subtlety. The former 
has written out of a knowledge of the rulers and the 
ruled, acquired during the most terrible period of the 
history of English occupation of India,—that of the Sepoy 
revolt of 1857. 

The date, 1857, is one that must’ be considered in even 
the most cursory review of England’s supremacy in 
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India in the past, and it must form some argument both 
for and against her supremacy there in the future. The 
great change that has lately been made in the political 
situation in the kingdom of Great Britain will be very 
slow in making any real change in the administration of 
the British Empire of India. This is because English- 
men are, as a people, very slow to alter their mental 
attitude. Their topographical insularity has somehow 
produced a characteristic insularity that is more spiritual 
than mental in its quality. They have not been suffi- 
ciently imaginative to get the point of view of a people 
who, like themselves of Aryan stock originally, possess 
the traditions of an infinitely older civilization, a pride 
that is indomitable, and spiritual ideals that are incon- 
ceivable to the practical Anglo-Saxon mind. It was to 
this lack of imagination as much as to the love of greed 
that the Sepoy mutiny was due. In the early days of 
the world’s history when the Aryans began to scatter, 
one portion moved southward and eastward, crossed the 
Indus River, and was gradually crystallized into the 
Hindu nation of Hindustan. Another group of these 
same Aryans penetrated the regions south of the Caspian 
Sea, and set up the kingdom of Iran, or Persia. A third 
group, either by travelling to the south of the Caspian 
or by going by way of the north, reached what we call 
Europe, and became in due time Hellenic, or Greek and 


Latin, tribes in the south, or Celtic, Teutonic, or Scan- - 


dinavian tribes in the north. In the two large river 
basins of which Hindustan consists, the descendants of 
Aryan stock, now the Hindus, lived, and their dynasties 
swayed over vast and varied regions from the Indus and 
It was a detestation of 
the native tribes among whom they had come to live 
that gave rise to the fourth caste of the Hindus,—the 
Sudra,—to which belonged the slaves of the other origi- 
nal three castes, Brahmas, Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas, 
equivalent to the natural divisions of a free and: dominant 
race,—priests, warriors, and tillers of the soil. Those 
of the Sudra caste could not receive the sacred thread 
which marks the three higher castes as twice-born. Now 
it is the caste feeling that has been and 7s the stumbling- 
block to Indian progress, although it is the bulwark. of 
Indian unity, in a certain sense. 

A most scholarly young Indian gentleman, Mr. 
Chandra Gupta of Harvard University, said to me 
with impassioned vehemence not long ago, ‘They 
[speaking of the English] must give us social recogni- 
tion, acknowledge our social equality,’ quite forgetting 
that he acknowledged none his equal save those of his 
own caste and that in his deep heart he considered bis 
alien rulers as inferior. It is an anomaly, but it exists. 
Caste, which is the religion of the natives, makes India 
both strong and weak. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that a man named Chandra Gupta, two years 
after the death of Alexander the Great, who had defeated 
Porus, the Hindu general, founded a dynasty and was 
known to the Greeks, after usurping the throne of the 
capital of Maghada, as Sandracottus, thus definitely 
fixing the chronology of Indian history. Whether the 
Chandra Gupta of Harvard University is a descendant 
of Chandra Gupta the usurper one cannot say, but in this 
land of ancient dynasties, rites, customs, and families, 
it is not unlikely. 

When Drake, Willoughby, and Hawkins were trying 
to find the north-west passage to India, the motive of 
their enterprises was very frankly mercenary. ‘This 
was in 1606, and the policy of ‘‘trafficke’”’ has not yet 
been entirely changed. The government tax system 
in India supports this statement. In 1910 over sixty 
lakhs (six million rupees) of land revenue were realized 
from Bombay, the Punjab, and Madras. This surplus, 
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the 55 per cent. income tax, was demanded and taken the 


year after the terrible famine, 1899-1900, in addition’ to 


the current land tax. Lord Curzon gave the impression 
that this revenue so obtained was an evidence of wealth, 
which was clearly not true. The fact that India defrays 
the cost of rearmament and repair and military organi- 
zation in important departments is not justified by the 
“protection” given India by such armament. Lord 
Curzon in his farewell address to the United Service 
Club at Simla touched upon his reduction of the salt 
tax, but that such a tax should exist at all upon a uni- 
versal necessity is a thing to consider with amazement. 

With the coronation of the new sovereigns in Delhi 
there comes a new and great opportunity to England. 
The Official Secret Amendments Act, which “makes 
offences under it non-bailable and alleged offenders 
liable to arrest without a magistrate’s warrant,” is one of 
the things the new administration will have it in its power 
to rescind, while a return to Lord Elgin’s legislation, 
which gave the municipal court of Calcutta fifty native 
members and twenty-five government nominees, might 
go far toward healing the wounds caused by the par- 
tition of Bengal. But the uprooting of popular education 
in India has been England’s most mischievous mistake. 
Religion has been the basis of Indian education, and the 
effort to bring the native colleges in line with Oxford and 
Cambridge universities is a failure. ‘The middle classes 
of England are rich and can afford the additional ex- 
penses of the Public School and the university,’ argues 
the editor of the Indian Mirror, “but the middle class 
in India is poor... To transplant the English system 
... would be a piece of political unwisdom.” 

England has established educational institutions in 
the Empire to find that education is a weapon ready to 
be turned against her. Five of these institutions are 
called universities, and as such grant degrees,—those of 
Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Allahabad, and the Punjab. 
They are not financed by the government, yet they are 
predominantly secular systems of Western education 
grafted on Eastern minds. English instructors and 
examiners in these colleges and universities impose 
English studies upon Indian youth who have heretofore 
had religion as a foundation and background of all in- 
tellectual endeavor. A contempt for the indigenous 
religion has manifested itself. The Indian student 
under Western tutelage is free from all the religious and 
social restraints of old India and is not placed under the 
influence of Western Christianity. He is left, as Sir 
William Hunter, an English official, says, “without dis- 
cipline, without contentment, and without God.” Here, 
in a nutshell, we have one of the explanations of the 
nationalist, the extremist, the anarchist of young India. 
Oddly enough, this effect has arisen from a cause that 
was pre-eminently a strict adherence on the part of the 
government to keep the agreement of 1888. The promise 
of neutrality adds to religious influence. The English 
inability to comprehend the Indian mind is again in 
evidence. He is sticking to his word, and in the con- 
sciousness of his honesty in the matter forgets altogether 
that the humble millions are unable to disassociate 
social life from religious law, and that law—here is the 
gist of the matter—is caste. 

Perhaps no one has so clearly summed up this par- 
ticular phase of the situation as Dr. J. O. Jones in his 
“India’s Problem,—Krishna or Christ?’’ in which he 
says, “Their civilization, though different from ours, 
has a consistency as a whole, and we cannot easily elimi- 
nate certain parts and substitute for them without dis- 
locating the whole.” 

It is this work of elimination and substitution that 
sturdy, valiant, unimaginative England has found quite 
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beyond her. On the surface she is supreme, but Indian 
philosophy is always fundamentally uninfluenced by 
Western philosophy. The Emperor of India has it 
within his power todo much toward tranquillizing the 
unrest that every Englishman feels and which Lord 
Morley calls ‘‘a menace.”’ 

The government sees a danger in the unhealthy oyer- 
growth of university education,—a political danger. ‘To 
close the doors of education against those of a higher 
caste, and compel them to seek education not in harmony 
with their caste feelings, is an equal, if not a greater 
danger. Lord Curzon’s idea was to make the university 
fee too high to tempt the student of but ordinary ability 
to follow a University course. All castes, Mussulmans, 
Hindus, and Sikhs, are united in their opposition to 
this fee-restricting policy. The government policy has 
not been productive of good results, if a universal dis- 
content is significant. His Highness, Gaikwar of Baroda, 
whose son is now at Harvard College, says: “It is a pity 
that the British government is so fond of centralization, 
and so strictly compels native states to ask for its sanction 
in matters where they ought to be entirely free to make 
their own arrangements, even, if necessary, in concert 
with other neighboring native states. If native states 
are to be preserved in all their vitality, zt is necessary to 
give them greater freedom, and to promote in them habits 
of self-reliance.” Here, then, is England’s opportunity. 
How will she use it? 

Boston, Mass. 


A Dante Item. 


BY WILLIAM SLOANE KENNEDY. 


Readers of Italian who have made the most fascinating 
mountain climb in the world (or rather out of the world, 
the macrocosm),—namely, that of the penitential mount,— 
in the company of the two great Italian poets, remember 
what a conspicuous feature is made by Dante out of the 
terribly steep and narrow clefts, or gorges, through 
which they and all his insubstantial wheeling and weep- 
ing ghosts must pass, as they rise on stepping-stones of 
their dead selves from terrace to terrace. I suppose he 
wants us to understand these arduous connecting paths 
to be a symbol of the extreme agony of effort required 
by poor man to rise from one moral conquest to another. 

But what I wanted to note is that the beautiful though 
somewhat worn little school-boy homily of Tennyson, 
in the “Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington” 
(“Not once or twice in our rough island story’’) is, 
topographically considered,—if I may use so strange an 
expression,—the statement in a nutshell of the story of 
the Purgatorio:— 


“Not once or twice in our fair-island story 
The path of duty was the way to glory: 
He that ever following her commands, 
On with toil of heart and knees and hands, 
Thro’ the long gorge to the far light has won 
His path upward, and prevail’d, 
Shall find the toppling crags of Duty scaled 
Are close upon the shining table-lands 
To which our God himself is moon and sun.”’ 


I need not show in detail the correspondences with 
Dante,—how he tells us that they sometimes had to 
climb on hands and knees, and with panting breath, 
through the narrow and jagged callaie of his mystical 
mountain; nor need I do more than allude to the shining 
tablelands of the old lost Garden of Eden at the sum- 
mit. ‘Yennyson’s lines, I repeat, are the key and the 
ethical argument to Dante’s whole Purgatorio poem. 
And the entire Tennysonian passage, including the 
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“stubborn thistle bursting into glossy purples’ and the 
“deadening of love of self,’ is so superb a moral senti- 
ment for the young that I would have it inscribed on the 
walls of every one of the millions of schools of the English- 
speaking races throughout the globe. On the walls?— 
yes, and on the heart of hearts of the eager young climb- 
ers, who are fixing their upward gaze on the steepy 
mount, and straining in the leash to be up and away on 
the strenuous path. At least we hope a good many are, 
though I confess I am somewhat with the pessimists in 
their views about the moral interregnum the race is 


just now passing through. But luctor et emergo: we've 


got to grapple to the work of the moral reconstruction 
of society. The living universe is no sham, whatever 
else is. If you think it is, break its laws, and then, poor 
soul, look up and see the ironical light in its fierce and 
tender eyes, the stars. One blushes sometimes in think- 
ing what our elder brothers and sisters in Mars, for ex- 
ample, would think of the strutting little ‘‘civilizees” 
and squabbling savages of Earth. But then they passed 
our way once, and would have charity, of course. 
BELMONT, Mass. 
a 


New Year Introspection. 


BY A..T. N. 


The day approaches when sensitive souls have often 
felt it incumbent on them to have a time of reckoning 
with their own past and present; to take a mental and 
spiritual account of stock, so to speak; to balance the 
good deeds of the year past against the evil ones; and, 
in short, to have a private day of judgment in the secrets 
and solitudes of their own hearts. With unsaintly 
persons this may take, sometimes, the form of a very 
material day of reckoning, when the bills that appear on 
the first day of January serve to intensify the reaction 
from undue excess of Christmas; that is, from that kind 
of Christmas giving which taxes the purse only, not the 
head nor heart. Looking over the journals of our Puri- 
tan ancestors, we can but respect the seriousness with 
which they condemned the follies of the past twelve 
months and made new resolutions for the future. Many 
of us can look back on New Year experiences not dis- 
similar. For years, on every New Year's Eve, the writer 
of these lines used to write a long review of the year past 
and hopes for the year to come. ‘Then the letter was 
sealed up, not to be opened until the next New Year Eve, 
when all the letters of previous years were carefully 
opened and read and a new one written. The merit of 
the performance was in the endeavor to be absolutely 
truthful; and, as years went on, this process became too 
difficult. The pitifulness of the poor little confessions, 
the ache of viewing with grown-up eyes the young hopes 
revealed so frankly and hopefully, became too much for 
serenity; and the letters from the past to the future were 
burned up long ago, the ashes of repentance remaining 
and the pure flame of aspiration disappearing from mor- 
tal sight in the common air. 

It is a question as to how far introspection is worth 
anything. That of the morbid, self-questioning kind, 
concentrating itself on past mistakes and present ten- 
dencies, has been rebuked many times; and yet it is im- 
possible not to recognize of how much value certain 
thinkers whose introspection paralyzed their own action 
have yet been to the world. Amiel disappointed his 
friends, and through all his life his real power was dis- 
credited by the reserve and indecision of his character; 
and yet what a treasure-house of helpful suggestion and 
spiritual truth he has left usin his “Journal Intime’’! Mrs. 
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Ward made no mistake when she foresaw a permanent 
place in literature for this record of an inner life. But 
Amiel’s was no spasmodic effort at self-examination: it 
was the habitual temper of a mind that stood to itself as 
a genuine example of human nature and therefore worthy 
study. And, however introspective Amiel may have been, 
he was never narrowly and selfishly so. His horizon was 
never bounded by his ‘‘prison cell.’’ 

There is force and significance in the words ‘‘ Look out, 
and not in.” Emerson said of metaphysics that it was 
like pepper: he wanted only a teaspoonful in a year, and 
he commended the Dutch who~burned half the harvest 
in order to enhance the value of the remainder. So, for 
common men and women, we may repeat his word that 
to watch the mind in season and out of season is not only 
cold and bereaving, but “somewhat mean, as spying.” 
Yet it may be that there is a kind of self-examination 
neither morbid nor unhealthy. If we are suddenly con- 
scious that we are on a wrong path, it is better to wait a 
minute and carefully take our bearings than to start 
immediately in a new direction simply because it is not 
the old one. If we are not conscious of being astray, pos- 
sibly the need of a little self-examination is all the greater. 
If you do not know that you have a heart, the chances 
are all in favor of its strength and soundness. The same 
may be true of consciences, since we are all looking for- 
ward to the time when we shall do by natural impulse 
the noble deeds that are now accomplished only by effort. 
But for most of us Matthew Arnold’s words still hold true, 
and we must stubbornly cling in hours of gloom to the 
tasks that we will in the hours of insight. Emerson did 
not miss the truth when he wrote of the advantage of 
accepting the day ‘“‘when the old and the new stand side 
by side and admit of being compared, when the energies 
of all men are searched by fear and by hope, when the 
historic glories of the old can be compensated by the rich 
possibilities of the new era. ‘This time, like all times, 
is a very good one, if we but know what to do with it.” 


A Decalogue for the House of God. 


I. Thou shalt not be late at the gate of the temple, 
for, though it be still open, your tardy arrival may close 
the gateway to communion with God in many a heart. 

II. Thou shalt not profane the holy place of prayer 
by going empty-hearted into it, for better than the silver 
dropped as gift from the hands is the golden yearning 
for holiness brought in the soul. 

III. Thou shalt not carry across its threshold the 
cares of the world, neither its selfish ambitions nor its 
trivial vanities, but enter as disciples of Jesus in search 
of the grace and mercy that cleanse from all unrighteous- 
ness. 

IV. ‘Thou shalt not disturb the seekers after God by 
unseemly apparel which obscures the vision or by unde- 
yout manners which destroy the peace of worshippers. 

V. ‘Thou shalt worship God, notin a sad but in a joy- 
ous spirit, emphasizing not the storms and shadows, but 
making manifest the peace and glory of the dayspring 
from on high. 

VI. ‘Thou shalt bring into the sanctuary a heart full 
of penitence and pity, and an open mind both reverent 
and teachable, in order that the church may provide 
the invigorating atmosphere of religious nurture. 

VII. Thou shalt always remember that thou art the 
child of God, and so endeavor to make every look and 
gesture, both speech and silence, such a manifestation 
of His spirit as shall help to establish His kingdom of 
love among men. 

VIII. Thou shalt heartily join in the whole service, 
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making it, by song and reading and prayerful attitudes, 
productive of reverence and righteousness. 

IX. Thou, the minister, shalt not turn the pulpit 
into an advertising agency, nor litter the pews with dis- 
tracting bulletins, nor tolerate inappropriate music, nor 
permit a disorderly choir, nor divert attention by un- 
becoming levity or sensational mannerism, from the 
everlasting gospel of the higher life. 

X. Thou shalt also bring to the congregation the 
wisdom of life, gathered from wide fields of study and 
experience, so praying that all may feel the presence of 
God, and so preaching that every one shall depart with 
wiser mind, warmer heart, clearer conscience, and 
stronger will—Joseph H. Crooker, D.D.,in Zion’s Herald. 


The Moral Balance. 


The two great factors in the natural and human worlds 
are beauty and pain. If the beauty mitigates the pain, 
the pain dulls our apprehension of the beauty, though 
it may also serve to enlarge the range of beauty, creating 
sympathy, which is moral beauty. 

It is not the pessimists alone who question and doubt. 
Every sensitive and thoughtful mind suffers from a 
sense of unfairness in the distribution of life’s benefits. 
We feel that there is a heavy moral account chargeable 
somewhere, upon inanimate nature or the social system, 
or the power behind these abstractions which has created 
nature and arranged the system. Why are the places of 
honor and privilege given to the few, who often have done 
nothing themselves to merit such distinction? Why 
must the millions sweat and toil, earn a mere stipend, 
feed on a crust, live and swarm in low obscurity, like the 
uncounted insects under a rotting plank? Why must 
the social pyramid be a pyramid at all, with huge base 
resting on the multitudinous masses, and a rule of classi- 
fication from thence upwards that seems to spring from 
selfishness and caprice? 

We know the prescription which the moralists have 
offered a sick and sad humanity, time out of mind. The 
virtues of resignation and self-reliance have been 
thoroughly taught us. These are great words. We 
cannot dismiss them from our vocabulary, but they do 
not cover the ground. It is possible to cultivate a pious 
resignation to very unpious, even impious, ends. 

“Ah, if you knew what peace there is in an accepted 
sorrow!” said Madame Guyon. Yes, where the accept- 
ance rests in the sorrow’s inevitability, where pain and 
hardship must be steadily faced and borne with. ‘There 
is peace in an accepted sorrow, because a complaining 
spirit doubles every burden we carry. Only a large and 
just nature can bear suffering well, without mawkish 
sentiment or display, courting neither sympathy nor 
applause. But resignation is too poor a term in which to 
describe such qualities of noble endurance, undiminished 
helpfulness, and cheer. Prof. Royce has some words on 
this subject also. Speaking of two kinds of religious 
feeling, one which incites courage and a resolute activity, 
the other seeking reward or a rule of resignation, he cites 
that little classic of spiritual consolation, ‘‘The Imitation 
of Christ,” which he pronounces a ‘‘fascinating but danger- 
ous work of genius.”” ‘The religious emotion which this 
book excites is not ‘‘the warmly vital love of the optimistic 
watrior who cheerfully serves God, like Saint Christopher, 
but is a kind which rests content in mystical adoration.” 
This state of mind is not wholly unproductive: “it pro- 
duces acts, but they are done in a dream-like somnam- 
bulistic ecstasy—by one hypnotized, so to speak, by 
a long look heavenwards. Strength this love has, but 
it is the strength of gazing.” This is a daring but wholly 
just view. Still more surprising and suggestive is the 
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comparison made between A Kempis and Schopenhauer; 
the latter’s “pessimism being simply the doctrine of the 
Imitation, with the glory of God left out.” 

It is hard to strike the moral balance. Undoubtedly 
the difficulty lies largely in the nature of things, in that 
element of the unknown and the inscrutable which enters 
into every problem. So far as the explanation lies there 
we shall not reach it. But I am convinced the difficulty 
is one which we enhance by false reasoning, by a too 
narrow, and especially by a too personal, point of view. 

It is this too personal point of view which hinders 
understanding all round, a tyrannous and _ insistent 
ego which brings every matter to be judged, all human 
values, to the bar of some preconceived wish or opinion. 
We cannot get outside ourselves: we do not greatly try. 
There is a bird’s-eye view in morals which the reformers 
should cultivate, who often stand too near the evils 
they would correct, and destroy the perspective. The 
artist could teach the moralist a good deal on this point. 
We separate and detach where we should blend and bring 
together, or simply let alone. Things correctly under- 
stood must be studied not only in wholes, but in their 
natural settings,—another point in which the artist 
could teach the moralist. 

Another consideration helps us to strike the moral 
balance, and that is the universality of both beauty and 
pain. Some one has said that ‘‘what is so universal as 
death must be a benefit.” The soul’s struggle is the 
same in all ages and climes: what makes experience 
seem new is the fact that it is ours. ‘‘There are no new 
ways of grief,” or of curing grief. Each generation may 
start from a somewhat higher vantage-ground; but the 
truer statement is that the individual epitomizes the 
race,—no new problems nor opportunities, only a new 
soul with a new destiny to win. 

It is said that the daisy was never known in the South 
until after the war. “Sherman brought them,’ the 
story runs; and we are told that the march to the sea 
can be traced by the white blossoms, whose seed was 
transported in the hay that was brought from the North 
to feed the horses. I will not vouch for the story’s 
truth, whose moral is a little too obvious. So, perhaps, 
is that found in a railway incident which I should like to 
relate. 

It was a hot day in August, and there were the usual 
accompaniments of dust and cinders which mar summer 
travel and render the traveller an easy prey to nerves 
and temper. Our way lay through a plain stretch of 
country, past well-tilled farms and fertile fields, all on 
a dead level, monotonous, uninteresting. Late in the 
afternoon we stopped at a way station to exchange cars 
and get supper. Standing in idle sufferance on the plat- 
form, waiting the train, the attention of all was soon 
directed to a group of singular interest,—a woman in 
middle life with three children, a pair of twin girls, 
about nine years old, and one four or five years younger. 
Something in their appearance, their way of standing 
close together, drew attention, and soon my companion 
pointed out that one of the twin sisters was blind. I 
looked—then again, more closely, when I saw the whole 
pitiful, pathetic truth: they were both blind. Between 
the mother and the little sister, hardly out of babyhood, 
holding each of these with one hand, and clasping each 
other’s, these stricken children stood, turning their faces 
upward as they talked, with the uncertain, wistful look 
of those who cannot see. It was a strange and moving 
sight. 

She train arrived, we took our places, and it so hap- 
pened these four took a seat in front of my own, crowding 
injtogether. The train pushed out of the station, and 
we went speeding along. In a few minutes, despite my 
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preoccupation with this sad, unique little group, my eyes 
were caught by another picture, very different. 

We were travelling across the northern part of Indiana, 
and it was the hour of sunset. And such a sunset! 
First an illimitable expanse of molten gold, a sea of fire, 
or Dante’s great rose of gold! Out from this sea, through 
a long, jagged rent in the clouds, flowed a river of the 
same glowing substance, downwards to earth, in big, 
heaving rapids at the top, a stream of beneficent beauty 
below. Every crest of cloud shone with the same supernal 
light, and masses of dark vapor supported the scene at 
the base. 

Long I watched that heavenly vision, for it was no 
less; saw the gold change to a delicate and tender green, 
masses of pale lavender deepen into night’s purple. ‘The 
crimson grew blood-red, leaving streaks of carmine behind 
after the sun had dropped below the line, as if loath to 
withdraw all that beauty too suddenly from men’s eyes. 
The last little fleck of color melted into the surrounding 
darkness: the sunset was over, the night had fallen. 

I heard the voice of a fellow-traveller, “‘You ought to 
see the sunsets in California!’”” But I did not want to 
hear anything about the sunsets in California. What my 
soul exulted in that moment was that, right there, in 
plain, Hoosier Indiana, we could have a sunset like that. 
Of course you can have a sunset where there are mountains 
and sea to help, or a great stretch of treeless prairies, 
such as the Middle West provides; but here the sun and 
sky did it alone. The commonplace was lifted to the 
sublime, and Nature showed herself no respecter of 
localities. 

The chance for looking outwards gone, my eyes and 
thoughts turned inwards. I had forgotten the little 
blind twins. Night had fallen, indeed, here! Plenty 
of contrast in this case! Where was the Moral Balance? 

What is a sunset worth to people who can never see 
one? What would this particular sunset have been worth 
to this mother if she had seen it? She sat at the inner 
end of the seat, occupied in the care of her young brood, 
and that vision of the skies had passed unheeded by her. 
I think it was the vicarious suffering in that mother’s 
face which hurt me most, more than the children’s loss, 
who were too young to realize it yet. 

How would the sunset, that vast display of passing, 
ephemeral beauty, have impressed this mother? The 
question kept repeating itself in my mind. Perhaps 
only to pierce her heart with a fresh wound, to sharpen 
suffering and doubt, increase discouragement. ‘‘Beauti- 
ful!’”’ she might have said, in sad, derisive repetition of a 
rapturous phrase from me. ‘Yes, but in what a fleeting, 
insubstantial sense! What is a sunset? Masses of 
shining mist and a few refracted rays of light. How 
lavish Nature is in this gift of beauty, where it is not 
needed, and does not last! How generous in the matter 
of blue sky, rose-tinted clouds, painted butterflies, silver 
foam-crests! No doubt we should be thankful. Praise 
of such blessings must be easy to those who have eyes 
to see. But the same power—God, you call him, in 
your Sunday prayers and hymns—that painted the 
sunset gave me these children and struck them sightless. 
Will you teach me to understand and thank him for 
that?” 

If I had ventured to accost this mother, to ask her if 
she had seen the sunset, and to expatiate on its beauties, 
and she had replied to me in some such fashion as this, 
how would I have answered her in turn? I think—I 
hope—I should not have tried to preach to such a one, 
to point a moral. But the sunset might have preached 
to her. Some balm of healing might have fallen from 
those red and golden rays. “Beauty is in the world, 
no less than pain,” her thoughts might have run. ‘Let 
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me not be so blind and ungrateful as not to admit that! 
Beauty in the natural world, that stands for truth in the 
spiritual. Let me strive to learn the law in each. ‘The 
children cannot see the sunset, but I can. ‘Then let 
them see it through my eyes. Let mother-love grow 
so strong, so pure, so instant in response to their every 
need, that it shall be to them the living witness of a 
love that is higher, guarding and guiding us all—God’s 
love. Let not my grief make their night darker, my 
sorrow be their hindrance, my fears their stumbling- 
block!’’ Some such prayerful thoughts might have been 
awakened in this mother’s mind bythe sunset. 

My little blind girls were not so unhappy. They 
talked and played together in a subdued way. As 
we drew near one of the stations, all four rose and stood 
in the aisle waiting for the train to stop. ‘The jolting 
motion of the car made one of them lurch forward with 
a half stumble; and a gurgle of amused, childish laughter 
filled the car with a sweet, reassuring note. “I hope she 
will always keep that laugh,” I thought, ‘and be able 
to gather amusement from simple things.”’ 

We left them standing outside on the platform, still 
close together, and holding hands, the two without eyes 
flanked and guarded by the two with eyes, the mother 
with her brave, sad face, the wee toddler doing her part 
to help. Do we need a better symbol and argument for a 
restored belief in Providence? Human need is accom- 
panied by human helpfulness the world round, and God 
is proved forever incarnate in the loving deeds of men.— 
Celia Parker Woolley, in ‘The Western Slope.” 


The Exclusion of Unitarians. 


[The readers of the Christian Register will, I believe, 
be interested in a recent editorial of the Christian Com- 
monwealth on the exclusion of Unitarians from the Coun- 
cil of the Free Churches of England. Unitarians are 
similarly excluded from the fellowship of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America. The 
editorial, in characterizing and condemning the spirit 
of this exclusive policy, applies equally in both countries. 
The Christian Commonwealth represents the liberal ele- 
ment among the orthodox churches of England. j 

It is to be hoped that there is a large and growing 
number among American orthodox Protestants who feel 
as their English brethren do in this matter. ‘There is 
not, however, much evidence of this liberal spirit. It 
has not yet found utterance here as in England. In any 
case, the attitude of the Unitarians in England, com- 
mended in the editorial, is equally appropriate and 
commendable in America. _ FREDERIC J. GaAutLp.] 


At the time of the formation of the Free Church Council 
it was the hope of many, especially among the Congre- 
gationalists, that the old bigotry and misrepresentation 
would at last be overcome, and that Unitarians would be 
cordially invited to join the organization. They them- 
selves, with a quiet dignity, neither asked for admission 
nor expressed any reluctance to enter into the larger 
fellowship. But the late Hugh Price Hughes, in a phrase 
unworthy of his own greatness, said, ‘I cannot pray 
with a Unitarian,” and threatened that, if the Unitarians 
were admitted, the Wesleyans would stand out. ‘The 
more heroic thing would have been for the liberal 
Christians of that day to have fought out the issue then 
and there; but, with few exceptions, they silenced their 
protests for the sake of an unreal union, and consented 
to betray their free principles by virtually excommuni- 
cating their brethren. ‘Things have moved rapidly since 
then. We are convinced that what happened fifteen or 


twenty years ago could not be repeated to-day. But that - 
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only makes the modern situation all the more intolerable. 
Here is a body of Christians which has produced not 
merely distinguished critics and scholars and. literary 
men, but many saintly souls, like Sadler, Martineau, 
Thom, Beard, Armstrong, Estlin Carpenter, and James 
Drummond, which probably has done more for the ad- 
vancement of liberal Christianity in this country than 
any other single denomination, and this body is still 
cruelly ostracized by churches presuming to call them 
selves ‘‘ Free.” 

What is the cause of this unchristian censoriousness? 
Presumably it is that they are unsound in their chris- 
tology. But among Nonconformists who is to pronounce 
on what is or what is not sound christology? And, when 
it has been defined, who has the right to constitute it a 
test for religious union? We seem to have read somewhere, 
“Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth 
the will of my Father which is in heaven.”’ And again: 
“Behold my mother and my brethren! For whosoever 
shall do the will of my Father which is in heaven, he is 
my brother and sister and mother.’’ ‘Taking Christ’s 
own test, can we, without betrayal of Christian charity 
and brotherliness, permit this anathema to remain on a 
body of Christians which has been rich in holiness, con- 
spicuous in philanthropy, and valiant in the fight for 
religious freedom? ‘This exclusion cannot come of the 
spirit of Christ: rather it is rebuked by him who said, 
“Him that cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out.” 

In the ‘Life of Robertson of Brighton”’ by Dr. Stop- 
ford Brooke there are some striking remarks on this sub- 
ject which should be recalled. ‘‘I should be very glad,” 
he said, “if half of those who recognize the hereditary 
claims of the Son of God to worship bowed down before 
his moral dignity with an adoration half as profound or 
a love half as enthusiastic as Channing’s. I wish I, a 
Trinitarian, loved and adored him and the divine good- 
ness in him anything near the way in which that Uni- 
tarian felt.’ Robertson entered into the core of the 
spiritual facts, and was not over-anxious about their 
intellectual formulation. When a good lady remon- 
strated with him because he read Channing, while Chan- 
ning did not worship Christ, Robertson replied: “I care 
not what a man says. His homage was more adoring 
than that of nine out of ten who call him God.” When 
the lady persisted in traducing the character of the great 
Unitarian, about whom she knew nothing, Robertson 
administered to her this terrible rebuke: ‘Do you 
recollect how the Pharisees got over a similar difficulty 
to yours? ‘Therewasa holy man before them, and, because 
they could not deny the beauty of his deeds, they found 
out that they were done from diabolical motives, for 
Beelzebub’s cause. Take care! Do you recollect what 
sin they committed by that, seeing good, and refusing 
to recognize it as good? It is a perilous thing to set out 
with the assumption that a doctrine is true, and that all 
who do not hold that doctrine are bad. Christ reverses 
that order of procedure. Believe me for the works’ 
sake. I would just as soon disbelieve in God as con- 
template a character like Dr. Channing’s, and hesitate 
to say whether that was a divine image or not, whether 
God had accepted him or not, whether those deeds and 
that life were the product of evil or the fruit of the 
heavenly Spirit.” 

That must be at once our plea and our reproach to 
orthodox Christians. It is true that not all Unitarians 
are Channings or Martineaus or Drummonds, but 
neither are all Free Churchmen as good as their best 
men. But the noblest fruit ought surely to be some indi- 
cation of the nature of the tree, especially if that quality 
of fruit is reproduced season by season. We are thinking 
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quite as much of the scandal to Free Churchmen and of 
the treachery,to their principles of religious liberty as 
we are of the slur cast upon their Unitarian brethren. 
The latter probably are not eager to be included in the 
Free Church Councils, and small wonder, having regard 
to what they have suffered at the hands of orthodoxy. 
It is not for the sake of Unitarians only who have learned 
how to stand faithfully and steadfastly alone that we have 
written as we have done. This ban of orthodoxy must 
be broken down for the sake of the life, honor, and charity 
of the very churches who now exclude them. 


Prayer. 


BY EDITH WILLIS LINN. 


The gifts of God are mightier than our due. 
Earth yields more beauty than our eyes behold, 
More service than our slothful hands may mould 
To fitting form; love—and we are untrue; 
Faith—we are doubters; but a leaf of rue 
Or drop of myrrh, and we who were so bold 
In joy sink into tears. Ask not—He doth withhold 
No blessing it were best the spirit knew. 
When thou must pray, pray thankfully and long. 
As the earth prays in flowers, as the sea 
Offers its tides, the bird its matin song. 
Yet hath man need of dower from above. 
Pray that God’s spirit may descend on thee, 
Giving thee power to love with perfect love. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Act and Its Excuse. 


BY SAMUEL MCCHORD CROTHERS, D.D. 


We often do a bad act and make a worse excuse.—ImITATION 
oF CHRIST, ii. 5. 

There are two ways of treating the tragedy of sin: 
one is the way which is made familiar to us by the work 
of writers like Nathaniel Hawthorne. Hawthorne would 
choose a single act and then trace its necessary conse- 
quences,—trace that act, going through successive gen- 
erations of men; trace its consequences long after the 
man who did the deed was dead. ‘That to him was the 
supreme tragedy of sin. It was a stain upon the life; 
it was a trap which the man set for himself; it was an 
enemy on his path. A man does an evil deed; he forgets 
it for the time; he goes on his way; new friends have 
been made, and a new situation seems to have been 
created. His past is dead and forgotten. Then in some 
supreme crisis of his life the past returns to him as an 
avenger of blood: it has been lying in wait for that very 
moment. In the supreme crisis in such tragedies there 
is the sense of some fate which the creature is helpless to 
escape. No matter how he repents, no matter how he 
hates his past, the consequences of his deed meet him; 
and that represents the certain truth that here and there 
we find conspicuous examples of the way a deed, by 
natural causation, goes on and on and ends in tragedy, 
and the man himself is confronted by his own past. 

Now, of course, that kind of punishment has nothing 
to do with what takes place in the man himself after- 
ward. Many a man, who to-day has purified his soul, 
is thus suffering from the consequences of his own mis- 
deeds. One cannot go into any company without see- 
ing that there are men there who have been purified in 
soul through their experiences, and who yet must suffer 
the consequences of what they have done. And, after 
all, it is not the phase of moral retribution with which 
we are most familiar. Only now and then are we able 
to trace any one deed in this way. What we are fa- 
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miliar with is a deadening of the sensibility, a deteri- 
oration of moral and spiritual ideals, so that to-day the 
man is less sensitive to the demands of conscience, less 
joyous in the fulfilment of his duty, than he was a year 
ago, ten or twenty years ago. ‘That is what we see in 
our neighbor, that is what we are conscious of often in 
ourselves. In some ways this spiritual deterioration has 
something to do with our own actions. In some sort it 
must be retributive because we cannot believe that that 
is the natural course of human life. It is here, I think, 
that we get illumination from the wisdom that comes 
to us from the old monastery, the result of experience 
and no little observation. Thomas 4 Kempis says to 
us, After all there is something worse than a bad act, 
and the bad act of itself cannot harm the character per- 
manently unless something follows. You do a bad 
act, he says, and then something worse follows,—you 
make a worse excuse. And it is that habit of self-justi- 
fication, he says, that is really the thing that we must 
be continually warned against, because that is the thing 
that not only influences the world outside of us, it is 
the thing that enters into the citadel of our souls. It 
is not merely the thing we do, but the excuses which 
we habitually make in regard to the things that we 
do, that makes our experience something which hardens 
the heart and which deadens the sensibilities, instead of 
something which purifies and perpetually enlarges it. 
A habit of self-justification,—that, it seems to me, might 
be called the sin which most easily besets us, and the 
sin which more than anything else eats out character 
and finally destroys its ideals. 

This matter of sin is something which often does not 
come very near to us. Perhaps it is because we use it 
in too abstract and general a fashion. Dr. Hale, with 
his love of the concrete, praised the Salvation Army 
for their use of the word “sin.”” He has been looking 
over some of their literature, and the thing that delighted 
him was that, speaking to a definite class in the com- 
munity, they had come to use “sin’’ in a very near 
and specific way. Sin means, practically, getting drunk. 
Sin is intemperance: the sinner is the man who is in- 
toxicated. Salvation means the ability to pass by an 
open saloon. In other words, these men have used 
all the force of religion for a very specific purpose, fight- 
ing the one evil which seems the most destructive to 
the people to whom they speak. Now I suppose when 
we come to another class, when we speak to those who 
are shielded from the sin of appetite and passion by 
many artificial restraints, when we come to analyze 
their idea of sin, we find something just as near and 
just as specific. When we try to analyze sin, we find 
it narrowing itself down generally to selfishness. ‘That 
is the sin that besets the member of society who is more 
favored in his situation, not the danger of yielding to 
bad habits. It is ‘‘man’s inhumanity to man” and 
his indifference to those less favored who are near, his 
refusal to use all his power for the upbuilding of that 
which is larger and better than himself,—that is the kind 
of sin that besets such people. 

And how is that sin fostered? ‘The sin of self-love 
is fostered by that which is akin to it,—self-justifica- 
tion. What we mean by sin here is not so much some 
flagrant transgression of accepted law or usage: it is 
rather in the nature of a falling short of the thing which 
at our best we recognize. Every man, no matter who 
he is or what he has done, has that for which he must 
repent, ‘repentance for the remission of sin.” ‘Tenny- 
son makes such a confession in his ‘‘In Memoriam,’’— 

“Forgive what seems amiss in me, 
What seemed my worth when I began.”’ 
I believe that no one can live a progressive, moral 
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life,—which is but another name for a happy life,—unless. 
there is in him the capacity for continual repentance; 
that is to say, unless in some way or other he can escape 
from his own past. That which is the trouble with us 
when we pride ourselves on what seems our worth is 
that after a little while we become apologists for our- 
selves. The man has not reached the point where he 
has the moral courage to say: “Yesterday I tried to do 
the right and I blundered. I tried to speak the truth, 
and I committed myself to this idea, and I was mis- 
taken.” Few men have that capacity frankly and 
without equivocation to say, “Iwas mistaken. I blun- 
dered.” And yet,if a man has not that capacity, what 
does it mean? It means that every year he lives he be- 
comes less of an idealist, more of a materialist, less of 
a believer, more of a pessimist. And why? Simply 
because, in order to avoid personal pain, he has laid the 
blame of his shortcomings upon the universe or upon 
his own ideals. He has lowered insensibly his ideals 
to the measure of his achievements. I care not what he 
has achieved or knows, if he is the victim of his own 
self-conceit, his mind is being hardened, narrowed, as 
the days go on. I care not what he has accomplished 
in the moral world, the man has become an apologist 
for himself, he has been losing insensibly the clear vision 
of ideal right and truth. You see how that goes on a 
large scale where the besetting sins of men are “writ 
large’? in institutional life. You see perfectly what 
happens to the Christian Church because of its con- 
tinual readjustment to the new life of each generation. 
It suffers from the habit that good men have, that all - 
the churches have encouraged, the idea that the Church 
is holy in fact as it is in aspiration, and that its deliver- 
ances from age to age must be justified, its shortcomings 
made equivalent to ideal truth. Here is the Christian 
Church. It sets out to establish a reign of righteousness, 
to set as its chief beatitudes that of the pure in heart, 
the peace-lovers, and the peace-makers. That is the 
Christian ideal. A century passes, ten centuries, eighteen 
centuries. Now could we keep that institution per- 
fectly alive to its own ideal, how wonderful would its 
power be to-day! Eighteen centuries of struggle, many 
of the struggles temporarily defeats: eighteen centuries 
of experience! How rich in experience the Christian 
Church should be to-day, how perfectly adapted by all 
this to the very facts that now confront it! The trouble 
is that instead of treating this frankly as so much ex- 
periment, the subtle sin of self-love and self-justification 
enters in. Christian people try to persuade themselves 
that each step in that long history has been a step which 
is justified by the event. Each doctrine promulgated 
must be defended. So tradition has piled upon tradition, 
and under the heavy burden of apology the Christian 
Church is staggering to-day. 

Why should not these churches representing the 
spiritual life of the century act just as a man acts in 
the highest moment of his life which is the moment 
of repentance? Here are the ideal to which we have 
pledged ourselves: here are the things we have done! 
Some of these mistakes are mistakes of ignorance: some 
of these mistakes are mistakes of self-love, all of them 
human, all of them with their lesson. Could we simply 
stand before the great Christian ideals as free men, 
enlightened by the experience of the past, how easily 
we might turn ourselves to our new tasks! Experience 
on a large scale depends for its whole value on absolutely 
free and continuous self-criticism. We call this collec- — 
tion of books the Holy Bible. We go to these books to’ 
find inspiration and help. We say we are justified in 
doing this. What is the justification? It is that these 
books are the survivals of many other writings of a people 
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with a genius for religion. For generations there was a 
sifting; the things which appealed to the human soul 
remained; the other things were largely forgotten. This 
is the way with all classical literature. The moment 
some external authority comes in and declares that these, 
and these only, have a revelation from above, that mo- 
ment the process ceases. It is no matter how many 
generations pass uncritical, nothing happens. ‘There is 
no further sifting, there is no further verification. ‘Take 
a book like the “Imitation of Christ’’: it belongs to 
the real Bible because not one generation, but many 
generations, have actually gone to it and found strength, 
peace, and life. 

Now just what we ask in the greater world for any 
institution or for any book, we ask in regard to each 
person. ‘The great thing is that you preserve the sanc- 
tity of what to you is your court of last appeal. ‘That 
is what we feel in regard to our nation. ‘The most sacred 
institution is the Supreme Court. Legislature may go 
wrong; it may decide something because of the passion 
of the moment. We appeal to the Supreme Court, and 
we expect there cool and passionless judgment. So 
every soul has, as its very highest, this judicial function. 
Is there something in your soul that day by day passes 
judgment upon your action? If there be such a tribunal, 
and if that tribunal be continually handing down to you 
its verdict, it means that life will never be altogether com- 
fortable. You can never feel that this day all has been 
done well. But on the other hand each day’s judgment 
must bring out the lesson of the day’s experience. Each 
day makes it easier to realize to-morrow’s purpose, be- 
cause there. is a progressive purification of the spirit. 
That is what you see often. I have seen. many a man 
whose life in a certain way seemed to be a failure so far 
as actual achievements were concerned. Yet that man 
went on; the soul in him began to shine out more clearly; 
his disinterested purpose became a revelation to all who 
were about him; his face began to shine with purpose and 
with new hope. He could hardly say at the end, “I 
have fought a good fight,” in the sense that he had been 
successful, More and more, looking back, he sees it 
to be a succession of failures, and says, “I have fallen 
short here and here and here.’”’ ‘Then the face lightens 
and there is a glow of new hope as he says: “I have 
kept the faith; I have kept my faith in the integrity of 
the world; I have kept my faith in my fellow-men; I 
have kept my faith in the Eternal law. For the failure 
and the loss let my ignorance be to blame, my slowness 
of understanding. But more and more I believe in 
what man yet may beand do. Still it is joy to be alive.” 

Count up the men whose lives have been inspirations 
to you, and they are men of that class,—men who, of all 
things, would be surprised to have you tell them what 
they did for you; but they have kept the faith. ‘The 
only way one can keep the faith in ideal things is to 
see the difference between these ideals and his own 
achievements. The moment you reverse the process, 
the moment you say, ‘‘These great things I have al- 
ready done, they are accomplished facts,” then the glory 
and the wonder of human life vanishes for you. Better 
stand alone with faint hands from which the weapons 
of battle have dropped, stand alone, and yet with that 
believing heart in the cause which justifies your action 
than to stand with vain excuses for your own past or 
for your own present. ‘The human soul is purified by 
its own efforts, however weak, so long as the efforts are 
continually judged by the inexorable criticism of an 
ideal purpose. Continually the heart bows down in 
the very dust as it confesses its shortcomings, then 
rises again with new life and the benediction of God as 
it takes again its solemn oath of allegiance to that law 
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which is over all. “I have sinned against Thee, I have 
failed in my work, but the law of the Lord is perfect, 
There you 
have the soul renewing its own youth, because it never 
comes to the point where it stands on the summit of 
personal achievement: it is always at the beginning. 
Sweet is the genesis of things. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


Patiently worship the ideal by struggling to make it 
even more and more the real, and we shall find that there 
is a spiritual life pervading all things which is attraction, 
which is love, which is the ideal.—Frederic A. Hinckley. 


Tad 


All things work together for good to those that love 
God. Things present and. things to come are equally 
ours. The future lies hid in the present;, and, if we so 
act as to possess the present, we also possess the future. 
Make ready every day to live to some good purpose.— 
James Freeman Clarke. 

od 


While you are in the world, imitate little children, 
who, as they with one hand hold fast by their father, 
with the other gather strawberries or blackberries along 
the hedges, so you, gathering and handling the goods 
of this world with one hand, must with the other always 
hold fast the hand of your heavenly Father.—Francis de 
Sales. 

a 


Oh, do not pray for easy lives! Pray to be stronger 
men! Oh, do not pray for tasks equal to your powers. 
Pray for powers equal to your tasks! Then the doing 
of your work shall be no miracle. But you shall be a 
miracle. Every day you/shall wonder at yourself, at the 
richness of life which has come in you by the grace of 
God.—Phillips Brooks. 

ad 


We shall learn to think of the free religious fellowship 
to which we belong as the fulfilment of the prayers and 
efforts of the great company of the brave and true in all 
ages, and look forward with prophetic anticipation to 
its enlarging life and efficiency. Let it be ours to walk 
and work together, in spirit strong but modest, brave 
yet undefiant, honest but magnanimos.—Samuel A. 
Eliot, D.D. 


A Prayer. 


We thank thee, O God, that in all the ages thou hast 
been near to men. ‘The heavens have declared thy glory; 
the firmament has shown thy handiwork; everywhere 
on the earth have been signs of thy presence. But nearer 
still hast thou come, revealing thyself most clearly in 
man’s own soul. In voices of duty, in warnings of con- 
science, in the tender affections of human hearts, in the 
aspirations of souls after God, in all feelings of reverence 
and worship which have bowed human knees, in all 
penitences and contritions which have brought tears to 
human cheeks, in all shame for sin and all yearning for 
purity and holiness, thou hast spoken to men. And still 
thou dost speak. ‘Thy inspiration has not ceased. Open 
our ears to hear thy living voices of to-day. Still thy 
holy spirit knocks at the doors of hearts everywhere. 
May we open the door, that the Heavenly Guest may 
come into our souls and abide with us forever.—Kev. 
J.T. Sunderland. 
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THe Man or To-pay. By George S&. 
Merriam. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.25 net.—Emerson is said to have 
answered one, who asked what was the con- 
nection. between this and that part of his 
lecture, “‘ There is no connection, save in 
God.”’ So, we think, it is not irreverent 
to say that there is the same vital connec- 
tion here. For gradually, as one reads, one 
sees emerge from all these seemingly frag- 
mentary studies on subjects ranging from 
“Tn Return for Wedding Cards” to ‘‘ Prayers 
and their Answers,’ a very concrete “Man 
of To-Day.” He is a quite different man 
from the man of yesterday, or of any other 
century but this hustling, inquiring, ago- 
nizing twentieth century. Him Mr. Mer- 
riam knows, and has, we think, met many 
of his needs and secret aspirations. And 
he has done this, just because he himself 
is intensely human, a keen and acute ob- 
server of life, though a little withdrawn 
from its rush and rattle—like the ‘“‘Spec- 
tator”’ of Plato, who perhaps knows more 
of the game than he who fights in the dust 
and heat of the arena. Above all, it is out 
of a fine spiritual discernment—because he 
who is spiritual judgeth all things—that 
Mr. Merriam is competent to deal with so 
many and so varied subjects. As you 
read, you feel the writer’s presence, just as 
if he were talking with you in some quiet 
place, and out of a full and rich experience 
telling you what he has seen, what he knows, 
—perhaps about the only thing in the world 
that helps much, For always a man gives 
himself: strictly speaking, he can _ give 
nothing else. So in the, greater number of 
these little essays,—about getting up to your 
work in the morning, about doing that work, 
about marriage, about handicaps in life, 
about the use of Sunday,—there is not 
very much that is novel, but it is just our 
own every-day life, suddenly touched to 
nobler issues by the light of a fine spirit. 
Take this on being handicapped in the 
race: “A handicap is a mark of superior- 
ity: it says, ‘You must do more than the 
others, because you can do more.’ ‘Treat 
your infirmity in the same way. It is a 
challenge to do your utmost, to better your 
best. The sound and well people should 
succeed, as a matter of course: be it yours 
to succeed against expectation.” It is like 
Jowett of Baliol never letting up in his coun- 
sel of perfection, no matter how old or tired 
or ill a man might be. But for us the 
peculiar interest of this volume lies in its 
significant sketches of men,—Henry Lee 
of Springfield; the Confederate _ soldier, 
“Bob” Stiles; Charles L. Brace; Phillips 
Brooks; Dr. Hale; and the very valuable 
study of Emerson. It does one good to 
meet with such enthusiasm, tempered by 
such fine discretion. Verily, the children 
of light ave sometimes wiser than the chil- 
dren of this world! What qttick perception 
of his special quality is in Mr. Merriam’s 
reported conversation with Phillips Brooks! 
Here, in small compass, are his goodness, 
his humanness, his richness of nature. And 
the sketch of Dr. Hale is just as satisfactory. 
What could be better than this? After 
enumerating his countless enterprises, some 
of which were naturally doomed to fail- 
ure, his “limitations were the incidents of 
a genius and a character which both in 
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nobility and achievement transcended most 
of the minute and scrupulous tribe. His 
special function was like that of a lamp- 
lighter who moves rapidly along, kindling 
the torches which will burn after he has 
gone.” But it is into the longer essay on 
Emerson that the author has put his most 
careful work; and to our thinking very 
few critics have set forth, we will not say 
Emerson’s philosophy (in a sense he had no 
philosophy), but his inspirations more clearly. 
As he wisely remarks, ‘‘Of all the liter- 
ature of thought, Emerson’s is the least 
capable of reduction to exact terms.” Con- 
sequently, what we have to do is to note 
Emerson’s flashes of insight, and when we 
have enough of these bearing in a certain 
direction, we can possibly catalogue them, 
and draw our inferences. Thus in the 
three directions of fidelity, open-mindedness, 
and energy, Mr. Merriam finds Emerson’s 
inspirations. And his ‘‘open-mindedness,”’ 
one should remember, includes that remark- 
able trust in the intentions of the soul which 
probably procured for him more theological 
foes than any other doctrine held by him. 
Mr. Merriam finds joy one of the key-notes 
of Emerson’s writings, particularly of his 
poetry, and marks, as does John Morley, 
that in his philosophy of life Emerson had 
apparently no place for sin: he ignores it, 
walks triumphantly over it, as if it were 
not there. If this be a limitation,—pace 
Christian Science!—Emerson is, of course, 
limited. ‘‘I am not a hand,” he said of 
himself, ‘‘but an eye,’’ and life needs strong 
hands. Still, the scholar and recluse recog- 
nizes that the world needs the seeing eye, 
too, or how shall the strong hand know 
how to help unravel this tangled skein of 
good and ill together? We do not, how- 
ever, agree with Mr. Merriam that, in com- 
parison with Emerson, Shakespeare does not 
give us great moral inspiration,—‘‘he shows 
very few moral heroes or saints’; and the 
author has seen a Shakespeare Calendar, 
with ‘“‘scarcely a word to nerve one to face 
his day bravely, to make him glad in being 
alive.’ Certainly that has not been our 
experience. There are other methods of 
spiritual re-enforcement than by purely 
didactic teaching; for is not the moral 
sense often as much instructed by the 
vision of a large, rich, manifold life as by 
the utterance of direct ethical precepts? 
Nor yet, while we are in the way of criti- 
cism, can we agree with Mr. Merriam’s 
estimate of Mrs. Humphry Ward, who, 
he says, unlike George Eliot in her later 
works, avoids ‘‘that artistic fault of inter- 
jected preaching’ and is “in this, as in 
other respects, a thorough artist.’”’ We 
had always felt that just this tendency 
toward preaching—making her characters 
cleverly devised puppets to dance for the 
illustration of certain ethical ideas—was, 
at least in her earlier novels, Mrs. Ward’s 
special danger. But, after all, these are 
perhaps small matters in comparison with 
the author’s fine insight and wise compre- 
hension of the best things in life. If no 
one to-day can quite emulate Sophocles, 
who “‘saw life steady and saw it whole”; 
or, like Bacon, proudly,—or boastfully,— 
say that he has ‘‘taken all knowledge for 
his province’”’; yet certainly such provinces 
and regions of man’s life as Mr. Merriam 
has explored are well-staked out and de- 
scribed. And he has generally illuminated 
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them through the possession of that very 
same quality of insight and vision which 
marked Emerson himself,—‘ We know truth 
when we see it.” 


THE ReELicious LirE oF ANCIENT ROME. 
By J: B. Carter. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company.—The author has undertaken 
the stupendous task of tracing the religious 
life of Rome from the founding of the city 
to the death of Gregory the Great, consid- 
ered as a series of reactions of the normal 
religious instinct upon shifting social and 
political conditions. The religion of the pre- 
Etruscan era, which consisted in the worship 
of gods who were conceived as agencies of 
increase, was transformed by the Etruscan 
influence into a religion of patriotism. 
Through the material prosperity which fol- 
lowed the Punic Wars, this national feeling 
began to crumble into an individualistic 
search for salvation through various cults, 
notably those of Mithraism and Christianity. 
When Christianity won its formal victory, 
its relation to the old culture and the old 
religion had to be determined. ‘The latter 
was finally extirpated, the former was per- 
petuated in the monasteries, while the com- 
pacting church carried on the form of an- 
cient Rome, and so induced eventually a 
return to solidarity once more. Such is the 
outline of the story told in graphic and en- 
tertaining style, with quite sufficient pictur- 
esqueness which, indeed, sometimes totters 
on the verge of the grotesque, as when we 
are informed that, had not the Goths cut 
the Roman aqueducts in 537, bathing would 
not have needed the renaissance of the nine- 
teenth century, but would have been as preva- 
lent in Europe through the intervening cen- 
turies as it has been in Japan. Notwith- 
standing the vivacious interest of the book, 
however, it must be said that the author has 
not fulfilled the promise of his title or his 
opening chapter. To follow so long a course 
of development in eight lectures called for 
the most rigorous exclusion of all irrelevant 
matter and an unrelenting grasp upon central 
ideas. In fact, however, there is far more 
political and personal history than was requi- 
site for the author’s purpose, and, hence, by 
the crowding out of much that was important 
and the dragging in of much that was not, the 
main lines of growth are obscured. The 
book is exceptionally entertaining and valu- 
able; but its title is misleading, for the dis- 
cussion is not confined to ancient Rome, nor 
is it in any true sense a history of religious 
life. 


THe LIBRARIAN AT PLAy. By Edmund 
Lester Pearson. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co. $1 net.—Nearly all the papers which 
make up this volume have appeared in the 
Boston Transcript in the department of The 
Librarian. For one thing, the book settles 
the question as to the identity of the Librarian 
himself and also the authorship of The Old 
Librarian’s Almanack, an amusing literary 
hoax. Mr. Pearson graduated from Harvard 
some ten years ago, and after a course at the 
Albany Library School began to practise his 
profession in the Congressional Library and 
the Carnegie Public Library of Washington, 
D.C. It is evident that Mr. Pearson has 
made the best possible use of his experiences, 
using them here first to entertain and then, 
indirectly, to admonish; for surely some of 
the people who have been sinners in the past — 
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ought to reform their methods and manners 
on seeing themselves as others see them. As 
for a librarian’s perplexities and annoyances, 
one may certainly be grateful that the writer 
has transmuted them into humor for the 
entertainment of literary readers. 


HER Hussanp. By Julia Magruder. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.35 net. 
This novel, which has appeared in serial 
form in about half its present length, is now 
complete. No plot more captivates popular 
fancy than that which centres about a dual 
identity or an impersonation. The mys- 
tery attracts, and its details become in- 
teresting, even when in themselves they 
seem unimportant. The rapid and emo- 
tional wooing of the young girl heroine and 
the experiences of her married life make 
the first part of the story, but the interest 
of the second part dominates the book and 
assigns its place as one of the much-read 
novels of the season. 


VaGABonp City. By Winifred Boggs. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.35. 
The story of a man’s disappointed, hurt 
life, of a narrow, unseeing wife, of a love for 
wandering, a dream that came near to real- 
ization, a tragic ending,—that is the story of 
the Vagabond City. The characters are 
realistic, foolish with incredible folly, just as 
people are in real life, marrying the wrong 
person and blaming the world for it. The 
contrast between the artistic and the prac- 
tical temperaments runs through the book, 
and the writer makes plain the impossibility, 
even with the best will in the world, that the 
two should really understand one another. 


THE Boy WITH THE UNITED STATES 
Census. By Francis Rolt-Wheeler. Bos- 
ton: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company, 
$1.50.—The United States Service Series 
of which this is the third volume, is one of 
the best series for boys now coming from 
our American publishers. The manuscript 
for each book undergoes the careful scrutiny 
of the heads of departments in each gov- 
ernment bureau that forms the basis for a 
book. Forestry and the United States 
Survey have been thus used, and the present 
volume tells the story of the taking of the 
thirteenth census as unfolded in the actual 
experience of a young census-taker. The 
growth and resources of the country; the 
securing, often with peril, of the necessary 
information; the various types of people 
and industries represented,—all these are 
illustrated in story form in a book to be 
read for pleasure as much as for information, 


Miscellaneous. 


The new Harvard Catalogue is a bulky 
volume. A list of some 700 instructors 
and 4,500 students, a description of 900 
courses, and of more than 4oo scholarships, 
and the announcements of a college and 
seven professional schools must necessarily 
occupy considerable space. The number of 
instructors has increased from 634 to 707; 
the Freshman list includes 68 more names or 
a total of 739 (a tribute perhaps to President 
Lowell’s sympathy with undergraduate in- 
terests); and the scholarships available in 
the college alone amount to a total of 
$50,000 as compared with $48,000 a year 
ago. Prof. George Herbert Palmer, sole 
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survivor of the six tutors appointed in the 
first year of President Eliot’s administra- 
tion, heads the list of professors giving in- 
struction. There are notable new names. 
From more than 300 colleges and universi- 
ties students come to enter the Harvard 
graduate schools; and in the list of students’ 
home addresses one may find representatives 
from India, China, Japan, Siam, Persia, 
Turkey, Germany, England, and France, 
and from practically every State in the 
Union. The new plan of admission says 
to the high school, “Give your boy the best 
academic education you know how, list any 
order of studies and methods of instruction 
you think best; then send him up, and the 
college will sample his quality by examina- 
tions and find out what you have made of 
him.” For this purpose four examinations 
are believed to be enough. The school 
that does not feel able to follow the college- 
planned curriculum can now, for the first 
time, fit boys for Harvard and meet at the 
same time the needs of the local community, 
and the boy who does creditable work in an 
unusual course of study is given an opportu- 
nity to enter the country’s oldest university. 


The Bibelot for December (Thomas B. 
Mosher, Portland, Me.) contains Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s sketch of Yoshida Tora- 
jiro. As Sir Philip Sidney said that he 
never heard the old ballad of Chevy Chase 
but his heart was stirred as by the sound 
of a trumpet, so that brave, life-long invalid, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, seems always to have 
been thrilled by the spectacle of nobleness, 
no matter whether its end was apparent 
failure, or manifest sticcess. Perhaps ap- 
parent failure was a little more to his liking! 
So here we have in short compass the life- 
story of a brave young Japanese, who was 
enamoured of lofty daring for his country, 
and for that higher vision wasted away in 
prisons, and finally died a martyr’s death. 
But, as another Japanese patriot said, ‘It 
is better to be a crystal and be broken, 
than to remain perfect like a tile upon the 
housetop.” Yoshida tried to bring intel- 
lectual and spiritual light to his native 
country, and for this purpose sought to 
visit other lands, where science and learning 
flourished. But as then*no Japanese was 
allowed to escape from Japan, Yoshida 
was handed over to the authorities. For 
a long time he was in prison, or in some sort 
of durance vile, in which, however, he was 
allowed to study and even to teach. As a 
teacher he was a laughing-stock for his 
rude appearance; but later on, we read, his 
scholars “learned to look back upon their 
comic schoolmaster as upon the noblest 
of mankind.” For his plots against the 
tyrannical Shogun he was again imprisoned, 
and finally, at the age of thirty-one, he 
was led to execution. Stevenson’s story of 
the brave young fellow is restrained; but, as 
in his thrilling tale of Father Damien, you 
can feel the fire burning hotly. “ Vivas 
for those who have failed! 
whose ships have gone down in the sea!” 


The December number of the Political 
Science Quarterly (Ginn & Co., New York) 
contains an unusual number of articles that 
will interest business men. Prof. H. R. 
Seager discusses the significance and prob- 
able effects of “The Recent Trust De- 
cisions.” I. A. Hourwich, writing on the 
“Economic Aspects of Immigration,” under- 
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takes to prove that the influx of unskilled 
labor from Europe is not only necessary for 
the expansion of our industry and commerce, 
but is of direct benefit to American working- 
men. Prof. H. J. Davenport reviews the 
decisions of the courts on the ‘‘State Taxa- 
tion of Interstate Commerce,’ and Prof. 
James Mavor describes the “Specialist Pro- 
duction and Marketing of Wheat.’’ Of gen- 
eral interest are Prof. W. M. Sloane’s article 
on ‘Turkey in Europe,” and Prof. J. H. Hol- 
lander’s review of “The Letters of John Stu- 
art Mill.”’” The usual semi-annual ‘Record 
of Political Events” deals summarily, but 
clearly, with an unusually eventful period. 


Now Ready 
(No. 263) 


GOD’S PART AND OURS 
By 
REV. CHARLES G. AMES, D.D. 


“T believe the universe is made on a plan 
which favors the growth of God-like human 
beings, just as it is made on a plan which favors 
the growth of plants and planets and suns, and 
systems of worlds. The whole apparatus is as 
suitable and adequate for producing spiritual 
results as for producing physical ones. Wis- 
dom and Jove in us are provided for as surely 
as chemistry and vegetation in nature. The 
Power which is busy and constant in all these 
processes among the atoms is just as depend- 
able and as near at hand for whatever processes 
are needed to guide and enlighten our minds or 
to inspire and cheer and purify our hearts. 
The wisdom that marks out our way is the 
same—absolutely the same—as that which 
leads the stars in their courses. The critical 
and delicate point is to secure the harmony and 
coéperation of man’s thought, love, and will 
with God’s. Then all goes well.” 
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Parting and Greeting. 


BY ANNIE L. MUZZEY. 


. Good-bye, good-bye, Old Year! 
We have been friends together, 
Thro’ sad and sunny weather; 

Let’s part without a tear, 
Let’s kiss without a sigh; 
Good-bye! 
Here in thy low December 
We will but joy remember: 
Good cheer! Good cheer! 
We bless thee, dear Old Year,— 
Good-bye! 


All hail! All hail, New Year! 
We turn to give thee greeting, 
Our hearts with high hopes beating 

Unvexed by doubt or fear. 

Thy friendship shall not fail. 

All hail! 

Set all the joy bells ringing! 

We go to meet thee singing. 

Good cheer! Good cheer! 
Hail, hail, thou glad New Year! 
All hail! 


A Bundle Party. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


In the long, long time ago there once 
lived a Magician who was not only great 
and clever, but good and kind also, and withal 
so fond of boys and girls that he would 
spend all his spare time at the topmost 
turret window of his stately fog-castle on 
the south-east banks of Newfoundland 
watching through an enormous duplex, 
reflex, complex telescope the youth of 
Bangor and Boston, Paris and Pensacola 
at work and at play. 

Laughing at their pranks, wondering at 
their school achievements, and sympathiz- 
ing with their greater and lesser tribula- 
tions, he was, however, much worried in 
that there did not seem to be a single boy 
or girl entirely satisfied with his or her 
lot in life, nor with the little tasks and lesser 
responsibilities each work-a-day brings even 
to the young; and by the time the usual 
daily, several, separate complaint-soli over 
this lesson, that chore, and the other errand 
had swelled into one grand and powerful 
final chorus of ‘‘I wish Z were Kitty (or 
Nellie or Tom or Silas or Mehitable): she 
hasn’t got to stop playing and practise (or 
wipe the dishes or fill the wood-box or run 
to the butcher’s or mind the baby)”’ in 
all its variations, his kind and sympathetic 
old head would ache so badly that he couldn’t 
enjoy his dinner. 

One day the grand finale had been so 
very loud and long that the disturbed 
Magician had had to take to his bed at once 
without any dinner; and, while trying to 
compose himself to sleep, he had thought 
out a fine scheme for the betterment of con- 
ditions among the children of men. 

Next day there were circulars posted on 
every street corner in Bangor, Boston, Paris, 
and Pensacola, calling—in letters a foot 
and a half high—upon the boys and girls 
to gather and do up their troubles (all those 
unsatisfactory circumstances, lessons, duties, 
chores, and responsibilities) into neat and 
compact bundles and carry them to a wide 
plateau midway between those four towns. 
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“Tet each one cast his bundle,” the cir- 
culars went on to say, “‘into the deep pit 
in the plumb centre of that plateau, and 
then let him select from that same pit any 
other attractive bundle in exchange. In 
this way every one may be satisfactorily 
accommodated and all may go home happy.” 

Directly after school that day the roads 
and highways out of Bangor, Boston, Paris, 
and Pensacola were black with small folk 
travelling toward the plateau, all carrying 
packages of many shapes and _ sizes,—big 
ones, little ones, long ones, round ones, 
flat ones, cat-a-cornered ones; tiny ones 
that seemed to weigh a ton at least, and big 
and bumpy ones that appeared light and 
easy; you see it all was in the way they 


| were carried. You should have seen all 


these parcels drop into that pit! You should 
have watched those children join hands and 
dance round that pit! And you should 
have heard them whistle, shout, and sing,— 
for had they not exchanged their distasteful 
circumstances, lessons, duties, chores, and 
responsibilities for new and much pleasanter 
ones?—as they skipped gayly back to Bangor, 
Boston, Paris, and Pensacola. 

For two whole long days the Magician 
saw through his wonderful telescope bright 
and pleasant faces only, heard only happy 
glees and carols of delight among the chil- 
dren. Then, on the third day, there rose 
to his hurt and reluctant ear an occasional 
“T wish I could,” etc., or “I don’t see why,” 
etc., or “Sophie doesn’t have to,” and by 
the end of the week the lamentation chorus 
was as loud and as insistent as ever. ‘The 
Magician stood it just as long as ever he 
could, and then invited the boys and girls— 
with their new, self-selected-in-exchange 
trouble bundles as before—to repair once 
more to the same old pit in the plumb 
centre of the same old plateau, there to meet 
him and to state cause of “Why” and 
“how’’; and once more—directly school was 
out—the roads and highways leading out of 
town were black with small folk carrying 
bundles which, this time, a// seemed equally 
heavy and uncomfortable. 

“Why are things still in such a plight with 
you?’’ asked the Magician. ‘‘You got rid 
of your loads in exchange for others that 


seemed to you smaller and lighter,—burdens, 


it is true; but burdens there must be while 
there are shoulders to bear them, but 
burdens self-selected and with eyes wide 
open, Then, why, oh, why, are you not 
pleased? and why are you not happy?’”’ 

“Yes, but we didn’t know; you see, we 
didn’t think; we couldn’t tell, you know, 
about those new bundles,” came the answer- 
ing chorus. 

One girl had not surmised that in Kitty’s 
bundle was a poor grandma so ill that there 
must be no noise or sound anywhere within 
house or garden—not even practicing. And 
another one had found Nellie’s parcel to 
contain a solitary, most lonely little girl- 
hood without jolly sisters’ companionship, 
and with no darling baby brother to be 
entertained and loved. 

One boy had discovered that Silas’s very 
heavy load consisted of having no really 
truly folk of his own, no real home what- 
ever, and of “‘living-round”’ in close, small 
city-quarters, with distant relatives and 
friends; and another boy indignantly ex- 
plained that Tom’s bumpy, knobby parcel 
was filled very full with not being allowed 
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to swim or climb or carry heavy things— 
not even wood for the wood-box!—or 
skate or run for fear of hurting a delicate 
constitution. And the small and smiling 
girlie who had selected the very tiniest 
package had found it to contain a thump- 
ing, jumping tooth-ache whenever she had 
indulged in candy, cake, or anything par- 
ticularly nice and desirable. So how could 
they be satisfied, and how could they be 
happy? 

The Magician—so kind and so willing to 
help—was dreadfully puzzled. ‘‘Then how 
can I relieve you? You’ve simply just got to 
shoulder a burden of some kind: we've all 
got to do that. Will you all exchange round 
once more? Or what’s to be done?” 

“Give us back our own bundles!”’ cried 
the children, eagerly. ‘‘ They are heavy and 
uncomfortable at times; but at least we 
know just what is in them; and, besides, 
we’ve grown kind of used to them anyway. 
So, please, let’s have back our own old 
packages!” 

The Magician stood aside from the pit 
as each child laboriously, but eagerly, picked 
out its own little package,—so joyfully dis- 
carded less than one short week ago!—and 
then watched them as they walked, laughing 
and chattering, back to their homes, some 
carrying their big loads easily and comfort- 
ably, others dragging their far slighter 
burdens as if they could hardly stir them. 

“After all,’ mused the Magician, ‘“‘it’s 
not so much the size of the burden as the 
way in which we take hold and carry it. 
And I know what I'll do: I'll take three 
strands—willingness, faithfulness, and 
cheerfulness—and braid them together into 
good, stout, firm, bundle-holders and send 
each one of the children of men one of them, 
with my best love, for a New Year’s present.” 

So the Magician worked like a beaver 
all night, and by morning every child of 
men was supplied with a welcome and 
eminently satisfactory bundle-holder. That 
was just a year ago, and since then the little 
folk of Bangor, Boston, Paris, and Pensa- 
cola carry their small burdens with ease and 
smiling faces. The sad sound of the lam- 
entation chorus grand finale is, heard 
no more in the land, and the Magician can 
enjoy his seven-course dinner with a good 
conscience and sleep after it like the pro- 
verbial top. 


A Dog that Obeyed His Mistress, 


One day Betty and Bouncer went out for 
a frolic. On the edge of the wood Betty 
spied a lady’s slipper and picked it. Then 
she saw another a little farther in the wood 
and picked that. She kept on finding them 
and going deeper and deeper into the wood. 

By and by she decided to go back, but the 
first thing she knew she was in a dreadful 
tangle of briers. Then she got into a swamp. 
Next she came to some tall pine-trees 
that she had never seen before. She looked 
down at Bouncer and Bouncer looked up 
at her, and wasn’t it strange? Bouncer 
never thought but that Betty knew the 
way home, and Betty never dreamed but that 
Bouncer did. She threw her arms around 
his neck and burst into tears. 

“We're lost, Bouncer!’”’ she cried. 
shall we do?” 

Bouncer uttered a few short barks. . 

“Can’t you find the way home, Bouncer?” 


“What 


ae 
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she asked, suddenly remembering that dogs | 


always knew the way home. Bouncer 
wagged his tail. 

“Go home, Bouncer!’’ shouted Betty. 

This wasn’t just the way Bouncer wanted 
to help. 

“Go home!”’ cried Betty, stamping her 
foot. 

Bouncer looked the picture of misery. 
The last thing he wanted to do was to go 
home and leave Betty. But she had said 
go, and go he must, so off he trotted. 

And Betty followed. It didn’t seem the 
right way to go at all, but she trusted Bouncer, 
and pretty soon they were safe out of the 
woods with Betty’s own dear home in plain 
sight.—Frances J. Delano, in Our Dumb 
Animals. 


The Remarkable School-house. 


“Vou are going to go to school in the 
most remarkable school-house in the United 
States,’ remarked Uncle Rob, as he put 
Mildred on the little burro that was to carry 
her the mile and a half to school. It was 
only four months before that Mildred had 
come to New Mexico, and it seemed very 
queer to be riding to school on a funny little 
long-eared burro, and to be able to see jack- 
rabbits and prairie-dogs on the way. She 
asked Uncle Rob if he meant that, but he 
only shook his head and laughed. 

“You'll have to find out for yourself,” 
he finally replied. ‘“‘Ask Miss Wilson if 
she knows why the school-house is the most 
remarkable one in the United States.” 

Miss Wilson, when Mildred reached the 
small frame building and told what Uncle 
Rob had said, was as much mystified as 
Mildred had been. 

“The most remarkable in the United 
States,’”’ she repeated wonderingly. ‘‘Is it 
because we have ten little boys and girls 
from all parts of the country?” , 

When Mildred came home, she asked 
Uncle Rob if that were the reason, but her 
uncle laughed and shook his head. 

“Guess again,’ he chuckled. ‘I'll tell 
you,—if any one can find out before the end 
of the term, I will give the school a fine 
new map of the United States to hang on 
the wall.” 

‘“‘We must set our wits to work,” Miss 
Wilson cried when she heard that, ‘‘for we 
need a new map badly.” 

“Maybe,” suggested Mildred, ‘“‘it’s be- 
cause we can stand in the front door and look 
at mountains in Mexico. 

“No,” Miss Wilson replied, ‘because 
there are other school-houses here where one 
can do the same thing.” 

Several weeks passed away and they were 
still wondering. The children hunted 
through their geographies in hopes of find- 
ing something unusual about the place where 
the school-house stood, and they studied 
their histories to find out if any great battle 
had been fought there. Miss Wilson said 
she never had scholars who gave as much 
time to geography and history as these did. 

One day, while she was hearing a spelling 
lesson, she suddenly exclaimed, “Oh!” and 
then laughed at the astonished faces of her 
pupils. 

“You will have to make me stay after 
school for speaking out loud,’’ she smiled, 
“but it just came over me like a flash why 
we are so remarkable.” 
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They crowded around her at recess time, 
begging her to tell them, but she only smiled 
mysteriously and shook her head. “Keep 
on guessing a little longer,’ she said. ‘‘Next 
Friday afternoon, if no one has found out 
by that time, I will tell you, just before 
school closes.’ 

It was an exciting week. ‘The children 
searched the ground around the school-house 
and asked all the old residents if they knew 
of any reason why the school-house was re- 
markable. Friday afternoon came at last, 
however, and none of the children were any 
wiser about it. They could hardly wait for 
Miss Wilson to tell them. 

“Did you ever see the water run off after 
there had been a rain?” she began. ‘The 
children shouted “Yes.” 

“Where did it run, Mildred?”’ was her 
nest question. 

“Down the hill away from the school- 
house, of course,’ answered Mildred. 

“Do you think the water that runs down 
the west side of the school-house and the 
water that runs down the east side go to the 
same place?” Miss Wilson continued; but 
before she had time to say any more one of 
the boys jumped to his feet and waved his 
hand frantically for permission to speak. 

“Well, Robert,” she laughed, “tell us.” 

“The water on the west side would run 
into the Pacific Ocean if it went far enough, 
and the water on the other side would go 
into the Gulf of Mexico. We are on top of 
the Continental Divide. I remember now 
that father told me so once.”’ 

“That is just it,’? answered Miss Wilson 
as the children began to clap ‘Hurrah 
for our new map.”—Annie Louise Berray, in 
Sunday School Times. 


Sain Jerome and the Lion. 


Saint Jerome had in himself and all his 
affairs such force and a vigor so native, 
accompanied by so wide and generous a 
heart, that with nothing else could all this 
be so well signified as by a lion. Hence 
the saint is always depicted with the lion as a 
natural emblem. 

But there are other reasons for picturing 
the Holy Hermit with a lion. Mariano 
Monteiro relates the following :— 

One day as Saint Jerome was conversing 
with his monks on the Sacred Scriptures, a 
ferocious lion, limping on three feet, holding 
up the fourth paw, as though in pain, en- 
tered the monastery. The brethren fled in 
all directions; but our holy father took the 
proffered paw between his hands and, on 
carefully examining it, found that a long 
splinter had pierced it through. He gently 
drew it out and applied oil to the wound to 
relieve the pain. The royal beast became 
quite tame and showed no desire to leave. 

Thereupon the saint consulted with his 
monks -how best to employ their new guest 
so that he should not be idle. 

It was decided to make the lion keep 
guard over the donkey which was employed 
there to haul wood from the forest. As this 
was not difficult, the lion easily fulfilled his 
duty. 

One day, while waiting for the donkey to 
return, the lion overslept himself. Syrian 
traders passing by just then and meeting 
the donkey alone, judged it had no owner 
and led it away to serve as a guide for their 
loaded camels. 
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Upon awakening the lion sought the ass 
everywhere and, not finding it, returned, sad 
and crestfallen, to the monastery. Seeing 
him return alone without his companion, 
the monks suspected that, harassed by 
hunger, he had eaten up the little donkey. 
They treated him roughly, upbraided him, 
refused to give him his daily ration, and told 
him to go back and finish what he had left 
of the donkey, 

Saint Jerome took pity on the lion in his 
disgrace and bade the monks give him his 
food and not ill-treat him. As a penance 
for his supposed wrong-doing he was made 
to bring the wood from the forest every day. 

This he did with great meekness and 
patience, for indeed it was a great humiliation 
for a lion to be used as a donkey. 

One day after having performed his 
allotted task he sallied forth to the fields 
and saw the identical caravan of traders 
that had stolen the donkey pass by. Com- 
ing towards the caravan unperceived and 
uttering a terrific roar which resounded far 
and near, he infused such fright and terror 
into the men that they fled, leaving the 
loaded camiels and ass in the fields. 

The lion then joyfully led the donkey and 
the loaded camels to the monastery. ‘The 
monks greatly marvelled at this return, and 
discovered that the lion was innocent of the 
charge imputed to him of having destroyed 
the poor ass. 

Shortly after this the traders themselves 
appeared at the monastery. They asked 
pardon, and for the theft of the ass offered 
part of the oil they were bringing. 

The saint freely forgave them and they 
departed. But the lion remained ever 
faithful, gentle, and tame, and till his dying 
day never again overslept himself.—R¢. Rev. 
Abbot Charles, in Our Dumb Animals, 


A Plum Pudding. 


Lord Maccartney, on embassy to the 
Chinese, anxious to give pleasure to a Chinese 
mandarin, gave instructions to his cook to 
prepare a real English plum-pudding for 
Christmas. The cook was a Chinaman, and, 
like his countrymen, was careful to follow 
minutely the instructions given. Maccart- 
ney was astounded to have his real English 
plum pudding served in a soup tureen—he 
found that he had forgotten to mention the 
cloth! 


English Roast Beef. 


A century and a half ago Englishmen held 
fresh beef to be a great dainty in winter, for 
until the introduction of the turnip only the 
rich could afford to give their cattle such 
food as kept them in fit condition for table 
purposes. Perhaps for this—its rarity in 
winter, when men most crave meat—fresh 
beef was an item of the Christmas feast 
greatly prized and became (what it has never 
ceased to be) the high favorite dish of all 
true Englishmen. 


There are many more than a hundred 
species of holly. The one holly in England 
is very different from most of the American 
hollies, is vastly unlike the hollies of Asia, 
and could not reasonably be expected to 
recognize as its own kin the wonderful 
holly of Japan. But the holly is holly for 
all that, wherever and however it grows. 
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The Church Universal. 


We are often told that some one church 
is the depository of the finality of truth; 
that all other things may change, but the 
creed never. That is claimed to be ulti- 
mate. No matter what changes may come 
in the thought of man, however much it 
may be broadened, whatever new knowledge 
may be won of the origins of Christianity, 
of the syncretic process by which, in its early 
days, it absorbed much from the decadent 
paganism which it superseded,—the state- 
ments of doctrine impressed upon the Church 
in semi-barbarous days are immutable. 
Such has been and is the view of extreme 
sacerdotalism. From it have come the 
natural corollaries,—an infallible, universal 
church; a divinely appointed priesthood; 
a paternal regulation of the lives of believers; 
an alliance of Church and State in which 
the latter is subordinated to the former; the 
control of secular education. During the 
so-called Ages of Faith this was the lofty 
assumption of the medieval Church. It has 
never been abandoned, although modified 
in emphasis by increasing intelligence and 
the rise of democracy. 

Such a claim was inspiring while the world 
needed paternal control, when the concep- 
tion of physical law was naive, when politi- 
cal authority was vested in absolute royalty, 
when the masses of people were uneducated, 
when our present industrial order was 
only in its germ, when nation hated nation; 
when man’s chief calling was rude agri- 
culture or savage warfare. To deny that 
the medieval Church was of enormous bene- 
fit to human society in the days of confu- 
sion, chaos, conflict, and poverty, out of 
which modern civilization was developed, 
would be to belie history. The Church in 
the Middle Ages was the core of the spiritual 
life of Europe. Its power was at times in 
the hands of men who abused it: its record 
is stained with wrong. Its assumption of 
infallibility led to persecution. It grasped 
after temporal authority, it aimed at uni- 
versality, and it failed. Its very claim to 
immutability made it a clog to the intel- 
lectual advancement of the race. The 
vigorous and progressive nations of Europe, 
at the cost of infinite blood and of enormous 
conflict, wrested themselves from its fellow- 
ship. It was maimed of its political power. 
It unwillingly retreated, where it belonged, 
into the realm of spiritual authority. It 
remains a wonderfully compact and splen- 
didly administered organization, and still 
responds to a great human need. It appeals 
to many of the elemental forces of humanity, 
especially among the Latin and Celtic races. 
It has had within its communion very many 
of nobly spiritual lives which have been 
rich in piety and sanctity. Yet the throb- 
bings of the new intellectual thought of the 
world are felt in its aged bosom. In spite 
of rigid dogmas and claims of infallibility, 
it must of necessity pass through a great 
transformation. Whether there will be an- 
other cleavage, like that of the Protestant 
Reformation, or whether old alignments 
will be nominally preserved and the dis- 
integration be one of thought rather than of 
form, it is too early to say. The new view 
of life will penetrate the heart of the ancient 
Church; it must become further and further 
detached from progressive thought, or it 
must adjust itself to the larger faith. The 
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change must come” gradually. Its ap- 
peal to elemental instincts is still too real 
for any sudden transformation. Hun- 
dreds of years were required to develop 
the intellectual status which led to the 
Protestant Reformation. So it may be 
with the coming reformation. Like all 
other systems, and every church, the Catholic 
Church must be opened into an enlarged 
conception of religious truth. The ancient 
Church is still a majestic fabric, and in its 
fold nestle, more than in any form of Protes- 
tantism, the primitive Christian doctrines. 
It is a tremendous force to be reckoned with 
in religious life. Should it suddenly dis- 
integrate, ethical anarchy would follow tem- 
porarily among many millions of people. 
Its roots run too deeply into the past to be 
suddenly cut, without immense loss to those 
now under its guidance. 

The Church Universal must share in this 
larger faith. Within its fold should be its 
sanctuary. Even if all the historic ele- 
ments were drained from it, it should remain 
to satisfy man’s unappeasable needs. So 
long as the word ‘‘duty’’ has any meaning, 
the Church should havea meaning. If it be- 
comes faithless, petrified, irresponsive to the 
deepest cravings of the human soul, it will 
be superseded by some other spiritual 
agency. Nothing can destroy the Church 
but the Church itself. While its direct 
appeal is to the individual, it must also 
reflect the collective conscience. It must 
recognize in man something more than an 
economic machine. It must feed the soul. 
It must be corelated with the advanced 
thought of the times, as it was to art in the 
days when art produced its noblest fruitage. 

Not suddenly will the creeds be liberated 
from their mythical cerements. Ceremony, 
ritual, mystery, magic, still make their 
subtle appeal to millions of worshippers,— 
and will do so for generations to come.— 
Milion Reed, in ‘‘ The Sea of Faith.” 


A Simple Statement of Religion. 


One summer off in the Black Hills some 
men, strangers to me, were talking with me 
about religion. There is, after all, nothing 
else really worth talking about, and we struck 
this problem of a simple statement of re- 
ligion. When they asked me to tell them 
what I thought it was, I said that religion 
was letting the big fellow in you be boss. I 
don’t know that any more elaborate or 
beautiful phraseology can better that state- 
ment. I don’t know but what that is, after 
all, my best answer to the question. Of 
course, you can meet me with a whole array 
of objections. Who is the big fellow? How 
do you define him? But, when you come 
down to the concrete instance, you find that 
there is no real difficulty. You stand be- 
tween two courses. Which are you going 
to take? I say, Which of them will the 
big man in you take? You perhaps don’t 
want to take it, but you know what it is. 
You know which of the two courses corre- 
sponds to the man that you are in your best 
and highest and serenest moments, and you 
know which of them corresponds to the 
lesser man, and in your heart of hearts you 
know that you are not worthy and not great 
when you do not let the big fellow always 
and habitually get into the way of controlling 
your conduct. The measure in which you 
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claim that he is you and you are he, and that 
you will know no lesser rule, and cast behind 
you the things which belong to the life out 
of which humanity is growing, and link 
yourself with those in which it is blossoming 
into something of this larger, finer, and more 
splendid quality which belongs to you is 
the measure in which you are religious. I 
don’t care then where you worship or what 
your creed or language or country or church 
is. You belong to the great brotherhood of 
those to whom religion is real,—fearless and 
strong and free. —— 

Moreover, that is a religion which has no 
quarrel with your thinking, with your reason. 
I may as well tell you frankly that the 
clearest thought of it came to me, not from 
the Bible nor from any of the religious 
teachers, but from science. It happened 
somehow that I made my approach to it 
from the scientific side. Studying and 


watching the order of the universe, as many ~ 


of us are doing, seeking to discover its 
meaning, I saw everywhere all things work- 
ing, groaning, toiling together, to the end 
that the great life might arise. Where? 
Everywhere. But, as far as I am concerned, 
in me. Youmay call it God, if you want to. 
But you needn’t. You may call it what I 
love to call it, the Great Life. You may call 
it with Plato, ‘“‘the idea of the good.” You 
may call it, with Buddha, ‘“‘the attainment of 
Nirvana.’’ You may call it, with Jesus, ‘‘the 
kingdom of God in men’s hearts.” But 
remember that you are speaking of the same 
thing all the time: you are speaking of 
the one great human experience which all 
these leaders have brought to us,—the ex- 
perience of learning not to obey the brute 
or the savage in you so that you are the 
servant of your mere empty, shallow, passing 
follies and desires, but to have a great aim 
and purpose, letting the determination 
possess you that through these years and in 
relation to whatever comes the great life in 
you shall be master. There is a simple 
statement of religion which I believe you can 
take with you every day and live by,—clear, 
plain, strong, worthy. 

But why should we have a religion at all? 
Why shouldn’t we get along without it? 
We don’t believe in the old Hell any longer, 
nor in the old Heaven, at least I fancy not; 
nor do we believe in the old God who com- 
manded us to be religious. Why shouldn’t 
you just get along without religion? Why? 
Because you lose so much. There is no 
other reason. I don’t know why you should 
not, if you so choose, live a cheap life, a 
selfish, narrow, timid existence, for I won’t 
call it life. Lots of people do. Why 
shouldn’t you live that kind of a life? Why? 
Because you have a chance of something un- 
speakably greater; because when you come 
to talk about life with the men with whom 
it is worth while to talk, men of whom I have 
been speaking to you, you come face to face 
with an infinite satisfaction in living. Read 
the ‘‘Apology”’ when you go home, and ask 
yourself whether there is anything on God’s 
earth which could so bless you as that you 
should somehow come to be able to speak 
about life with the tone and the breadth 
and the calm and power which that man’s 
religion brought to him. Or go to your 
gospels, and take the simple human life of 
the Nazarene. Watch him, only a peasant, 
despised, insulted, persecuted, crucified; yet 
how like a god he moves amongst the hills, 
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unafraid, simple, erect, full of the great life; 
too great for fear, for envy or malice or petti- 
mess; serene, content, and strong. ‘‘ What 
shall it profit a man,’’ he says, “if he gain 
everything on God’s earth, and lose that?”’ 
Go where you will, to the great ones in all 
religions and outside of them, and ask them 
what is the heart of their joy, the satis- 
faction, the wealth, the strength of living, 
and in various languages, in differing phrases, 
they tell you just one thing. There is only 
one thing matters, whatever comes to you. 
Wherever you are placed, under whatever 
conditions, that you little by little believe 
in your real self; that you set yourself on 
becoming what you really are, and that you 
mean by this gaining a greater life, stronger, 
better poised, more able to bear, large enough 
to be lifted out of your follies and your 
fears; thinking great thoughts, rejoicing in 
wide outlooks, letting no one form of religion 
claim you, but feeling that about and within 
and around you everywhere is the great power 
which is awakening in you; that, through 
all that comes to you, you may still be you; 
getting free at last of the weakness and 
ignorance, up into the finer air where you 
are yourself and belong to the great brother- 
hood, discovering that you, too, are the child 
of the great life of God, voicing itself in 
you as the service which is the perfect 
freedom of one of His children. Let the 
great life, the real self, that wherein you are 
akin to the unfolding energy of the universe, 
have control over you, and master and lift 
you day by day. Then you are one with 
those who have found the great simple ex- 
perience which lies at the heart of all re- 
ligion.— Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford. 


Kate Gannett Wells. 


BY EMILY A. FIFIELD. 


To the many appreciative articles written 
in memory of Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, I 
wish to add a personal word of affectionate 
remembrance. 

There are many who have known the 
welcome of her hospitable home in Boston, 
and some have visited beautiful Campobello, 
the place so dear to her and where I have had 
the privilege of knowing her most intimately. 

Here were spent some of her happiest days. 
In the retirement of home, but with the 
interest and activities of a large summer 
resort near at hand, Mrs. Wells was the Lady 
Paramount of all the place. She welcomed 
from year to year the returning cottagers 
and constantly devised ways of interesting 
the hotel guests. To the refined and culti- 
vated influence of Mrs. Wells was largely 
due the unique character which for many 
years Campobello sustained. 

Every islander will miss her, for, as the 
late Queen Victoria was known in the lovely 
Highland homes, so Mrs. Wells was known 
and loved and consulted on every subject. 
Every year she did something for the island. 
A boat landing was provided, a new road or 
path was carried through, trees were pre- 
served or a bit of beach improved. The 
success of the library, for which she did so 
much, was one of her greatest satisfactions 

- and pleasures. No one will miss her more 
than old Tomar, the picturesque Indian who 
was devoted to her service. It even seemed 
that the animals and flowers knew her and 

_ looked up to her. 
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Mrs. Wells was truly a ‘“‘thorn bearer” as 
regards her deafness, but in the retirement 
of the island it seemed less of a disability to 
her, and no one ever managed such an in- 
firmity better. This side of her life was 
little known to those who only saw Mrs. Wells 
hurrying across the Common to the State 
House. 

As she passes on, they tell me, the West 
Quaddy Light seems to close its eye for a 
longer interval and the strange figure of 
the Old Stone Friar sinks into a deeper 
shadow. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


The German Protestantenverein, or Asso- 
ciation of Liberal Protestants, was organized 
in the year 1870 by a group of distinguished 
divines and laymen, among whom were 
numbered the ethical philosopher, Richard 
Rothe; the great Swiss publicist, Bluntschli; 
the political economist, Baron von Holt- 
zendorf; the brilliant churchman, Dr. Daniel 
Schenkel; the gifted preacher, Carl Schwarz, 
and others of equal rank and worth in the 
Evangelical Church of Germany. Its aim 
is to guard the congregational rights of the 
churches against the encroachments of the 
hierarchical and State Church, to promote 
freedom of theological investigation and 
utterance, and to increase the spirit of tol- 
erance in the Christian community. In 
these directions it has rendered notable 
service. Its earlier history was brilliant and 
effective. A period of slackness followed: 
its great leaders passed away. Recently 
the society has had a rebirth of energy 
and influence, due in part to.the intolerable 
oppression of the State Church, and in part 
to the admirable leadership of its present 
board of directors. Its president, Hon. 
Karl Schrader, a prominent member of the 
German parliament, and a man universally 
respected for his character. and ability, 
devotes no small part of his time and wealth 
to the interests of this cause; and his free 
and fearless speech, always kept within the 
bounds of Christian charity, is one of the 
most valuable features of the meetings of 
the Association. 

The latter has held in its history twenty- 
five general meetings or congresses in the 
leading cities of Germany, besides innu- 
merable local gatherings. The last one took 
place in Berlin October 4-6, and, as “was 
to be expected inthe present theological 
and ecclesiastical ferment in Germany, 
proved an occasion of much interest and 
significance. The sessions were held in the 
handsome halls of the Art Exhibition. The 
attendance was large, including many prom- 
inent representatives of German liberal 
Christianity. The set papers and addresses 
were not many, but characterized by the 
Ausfuehrlichkeit (detailed exposition) and 
length, congenial to the German mind. To 
sit from 9.30 A.M. to 4.30 P.M., with only 
an hour between fof refreshment, and listen 
to a paper an hour and a quarter long, fol- 
lowed by a second paper on the same theme 
an hour and three-quarters long, followed 
immediately by a discussion in which four- 
teen speakers made addresses of indetermi- 
nate length, while at the evening session, 
which lasted until midnight, the same 
features were repeated,—this seems to the 


|advisability of this enforcement. 
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Teutonic temperament the most natural 
and delightful thing in the world. ‘This 
physical and mental exhaustion was increased 
by the fact that the papers and addresses 
were almost invariably of high intellectual 
quality, displaying the scholarship and 
philosophical insight one usually associates 
with German mental processes, and re- 
quiring close attention on the part of the 
listener. With all respect for German 
thoroughness and science, the writer must 
believe that, for popular assemblies at least, 
a simpler, less exhaustive, and more direct 
method of treatment would be more effec- 
tive. There really seems no valid reason 
why a speaker who is given a theme of in- 
stant, burning interest should devote two- 
thirds of his time to a historical survey of 
his topic since the beginning of the world, or 
even since the introduction of Christianity. 
“We Germans,’”’ confessed to the present 
writer the late Prof. Pfleiderer, himself one 
of the fathers of the science of the history of 
religion, ‘““we Germans will yet be undone 
through our undue reverence for history.” 
Nothing can be proposed, attempted, or 
carried out in Germany without the most 
minute and long-extended consideration of 
its historical associations, bearings, and 
sequences. The question of the abstract 
right, desirability, or imminent necessity of 
a measure is too often lost sight of in the dis- 
cussion of its historical justification. Many 
an opportunity for practical betterment of 
conditions is thus sacrificed to a display of 
learning and logic on the part of those who 
are charged with its presentation. One is 
tempted to indorse the saying, ‘‘Blessed 
the country which has no history,” and be 
thankful that his lot is cast in a new world, 
whose unlimited possibilities are at least 
unhampered by the tyranny of the past. 

Again, it would be wise for assemblies in 
Germany to limit the time allotted to es- 
sayists and the free discussion that follows. 
British and Americans have learned the 
In Ger- 
many, so eminently practical in all other 
concerns of life, a similar rule might well be 
introduced: indeed, we are told it is already 
enforced in public gatherings, with the ex- 
ception of those in which the clergymen 
and the university professors are the dom- 
inant figures. May we be forgiven this 
mild criticism of a series of meetings as 
interesting as they were significant! 

The recently created court for the trial 
of heresy and its course towards its first 
victim, Rev. Carl Jatho, formed the under- 
lying topic of discussion, and came to the 
surface again and again during the sessions. 
Mr. Jatho himself was unable to be present, 
as he was preparing to begin his independent 
religious services in Cologne the following 
Sunday. We may pause here long enough 
to say that this service was a great success. 
Two thousand and five hundred persons, 
admitted by card, filled the great hall: as 
many more were disappointed in their desire 
for entrance. The appointments and the 
service were throughout similar to those of 
the evangelical church from whose pulpit 
he has been suspended. A great choir sang 
Handel’s Hallelujah Chorus and other church 
music. Jatho was at his best, and the re- 
ligious impression was profound. He has 
also spoken before great assemblies in 
Cassel, Leipzig, and Hamburg. The Jatho 
Fund has reached over $50,000, The per- 
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manent success of his independent move- 
ment seems assured. 

In the mean time Pastor Traub of Dort- 
mund has been summoned before an ec- 
clesiastical tribunal and will probably be the 
next victim of the Heresy Law. 

All these happenings, and others of similar 
nature, lent to the Berlin meetings of the 
Protestantenverein a greater interest than 
usual. It was evident that the liberal 
Christian elements must stand together or 
fall separately. Prominent among those 
who participated were Revs. Dr. Kirmss, 
Max Fischer, Alfred Fischer, Friederich 
Naumann, Nithack-Stahn, Francke, Schiele, 
and many other representatives of the one 
hundred liberally disposed clergymen of 
Berlin. Profs. Troeltsch, Baumgarten, Bous- 
set, Weinel, Geficken, Holtzmanu, Schmidt 
(of Basel), Schmiedel, Schucking, Krueger, 
are a few of those who represented the 
German universities. Several hundred other 
clergymen, teachers, jurists, business men, 
and a fair proportion of women made up 
an audience whose eager attention and 
responsiveness bore witness to their sym- 
pathy with the proceedings. Indeed, the 
more radical the utterances the more they 
were applauded. 

The topics treated were ‘‘Religion as a 
Civilizing Influence,” presented by Dr. 
Kirmss of Berlin and Prof. Bousset of 
Goettingen; ‘‘Christian Freedom in Belief 
and Teaching on the Basis of the Gospel,” 
by Prof. Krueger of Giessen and Rev. 
Frederking of Berlin; ‘“‘How can our State 
Church be transformed into a People’s 
Church?” by Revs. Pfannkuche and Traub. 
In the discussions Count von Hoensbraech, 
the well-known ex-Jesuit writer, also spoke 
with much effectiveness and candor. It is 
impossible to give here any detailed report 
of the papers or debates. It is to be noted, 
however, that, while the topics assigned the 
speakers seemed singularly conservative and 
colorless, their treatment by the orators 
was quite the opposite of this. The most 
advanced conclusions concerning the origin 
and authority of the Bible, the uncertainty 
concerning the personal history of Jesus, 
and the degree of authenticity attaching to 
his utterances, the universality of law, the 
untenableness of miracles, a frank accept- 
ance of the doctrine of evolution, the re- 
jection of the church dogmas of the Trinity, 
the Fall of Man, the mediatorial office of 
Christ, the eternity of future retribution,— 
these were commonplaces on the lips of the 


speakers. It seemed quite in keeping, 
therefore, that Revs. V. D. Davis and 
Charles W. Wendte should respectively 


bring the greetings of the Unitarians of 
Great Britain and America, and be received 
with warmth as fellow-believers and allies. 
The practical purpose of the meeting dis- 
closed itself as an endeavor to remain within 
the State Church, but to insist that the 
latter should become broad and _ tolerant 
enough to allow for honest differences of 
opinion and some varieties in worship, and 
to permit congregations with liberal views 
to maintain ministers of their own choice 
and point of view. With great force and 
eloquence these aims were advanced by the 
speakers. Truly, nothing could be more 
admirable and desirable. But will the 
orthodox majority in the State Church 
consent to such a settlement of the doctrinal 
and ecclesiastical issues involved? It re- 
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mains to be seen. The attempt is worth 
making at all events. It would certainly 
be in the nature of a calamity to secede from 
the State Church and leave all its machinery 
and endowments, and especially its theo- 
logical faculties, at the disposal of the ortho- 
dox party. The creation of a number of 
sects in place of one united Protestant body 
in Germany would also be a misfortune, 
especially in view of the strongly united 
Roman Catholic minority of that country, 
already such a menace to the political and 
moral welfare of the nation. 

To the writer it nevertheless seems prob- 
able that such a withdrawal of the liberal 
element from the State Church is inevitable. 
They will be forced out, as were the Amer- 
ican Unitarians, by the intolerance of the 
orthodox majority, to begin a similar ex- 
perience of exile, suffering, and struggle, 
ending at length in the establishment of 
their churches, the gradual acceptance of 
their principles by the religious world, and 
the self-respect and peace which come 
through sincerity, freedom, and _ service. 
This may prove a mistaken diagnosis of 
the religious problem in Germany. In 
any case it must develop in its own character- 
istic way, with justice to its antecedents, its 
environment, and the practical needs of 
its people. 

Such was also the claim of the speakers 
who addressed the annual meeting of another 
German liberal association, ‘‘The Friends of 
the Christian World,” at Goslar, which 
assembled a few days previous to that at 
Berlin. This association was formed some 
years ago to sustain the theological weekly 
known as the Christian World, published 
in Marburg and edited with astonishing 
vitality and largeness of spirit by Prof. 
Martin Rade of the theological faculty of 
Marburg University. This paper circu- 
lated among a more conservative element 
than does the Protestantenblatt, the organ of 
the Protestantenverein. It pursues much 
the same aims, but seeks to achieve freedom 
of utterance and congregational independence 
in the state churches of Germany by per- 
sonal and spiritual influences, rather than 
political and partizan agitation. Yet the 
brutal aggressions of the authorities in 
Church and State have shown them more 
and more that moral suasion is not enough 
in this struggle with dogmatic systems 
intrenched in  semi-political institutions. 
Originally Prof. Rade and his contributors 
were disciples of Ritschl, the distinguished 
reinterpreter of Christian doctrine at Goet- 
tingen University; but most of them have 
advanced far beyond their master in critical 
and philosophical opinion. The soul of 
their movement is Prof. Rade, a gifted, 
many-sided man, free and fearless, of strong, 
religious nature, an enthusiast for humanity, 
and of a singular lovableness. Probably 
no theological journal in Germany circulates 
so largely among the university theological 
professors, or so nearly represents their 
thought. The sessions of the Friends of the 
Christian World are private. Only mem- 
bers take part in them. Hence they may 


'not be reported, except to say that the new 


positions taken by conservative theologians 
were discussed by Prof. Stephan of Mar- 
burg, while the church situation in Germany 
was treated in a masterly way by Rev. Mr. 
Foerster of Frankfurt on the Mayne, who 
presented a carefully worked out scheme 
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for the complete reorganization of the 
State Church of Prussia, providing for the 
entire separation from it of all doctrinal 
and ecclesiastical affairs, and the limitation 
of the State to a merely business admin- 
istration of the Church’s property and its 
civil relations. The same freedom from 
dogmatic prepossessions and frank accept- 
ance of modern philosophical and critical 
conclusions characterized the discussion at 
Goslar as well as at Berlin. ‘The timidity, 
evasiveness, and circumlocution which so 
often attends the utterances of even liberal 


-Christian speakers in Great Britain and the 


United States did not appear in these pro- 
ceedings. In doctrinal and critical opinion 
our English-speaking theologians are a 
quarter or half a century behind their more 
scholarly and scientific German brethren. 
Nor must we wonder at this, for are not 
advanced opinions in religion also ‘‘made 
in Germany”? 


Wages. 


BY LYMAN WARD. 


I know that of old it was said that the 
laborer is worthy of his hire. This is all 
true, of course; but is it not capable of a little 
higher interpretation than many work-a-day 
people give to it? For years I have been a 
laboring man, and I have not always been 
paid after the rules of our modern day—but 
still I have been paid. My hours have been 
long or short as I felt the occasion demanded. 
My motto has been just to be useful. In 
my twenty years of work since leaving col- 
lege I have never haggled over pay or wages. 
I have never had a position created for me. 
I have always taken the job that no one else 
seemed to care for. Time has been generous 
and the Fates kind. I have yet no gray 
hairs and few wrinkles. I lay it to the fact 
that I have not been listening for the ringing 
of the bell nor the toot of the whistle. 

I began at Camp Hill by getting up about — 
seven in the morning, and finishing my work 
by five in the afternoon. My work was so. 
congenial and so necessary that I found that 
the day was not long enoughy and I began 
rising a little earlier and working a little later. 
The earliest that I have needed to rise was 
at four, and I have never worked later than 
nine at night. I now arise at about 5.30 
in the morning, and am safely in bed at 
nine. Inall these years no official board has 
attempted to tell me when to begin or when 
to quit my work. Whether or not I have 
been paid more or less than I have earned, it 
does not become me to say. I look upon 
the matter in this wise. I am to do all the 
work that I care to do, and to do it the best 
that Iknow how. I work with the confidence 
born of the idea that a grateful public will 
recompense me in some measure for what I 
have done. 

This is the simple lesson I have tried to 
teach all the boys and girls at Camp Hill. 
The boy who will refuse to milk a cow on 
Sunday because he says he is not paid to 
work on Sunday is not yet awakened to the 
consecrated value of dairy work, and the 
girl who is not willing to help get a late 
supper for some boy who has been working 
overtime has a warped view of life. I have 
known boys hoeing corn to drop their hoes 
in the middle of the row when the supper 
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bell rang. These boys have yet to learn 
the joy that comes from work. _ 

The late Dwight L. Moody is reported 
to have said on his death bed that the one 
ambition all through his life had been simply 
to work. I have faith to believe that the 
average boy and girl will build for himself 
“more stately mansions’”’ just in proportion 
as he consecrates himself to the exalted 
field of work. He must not think of pay 
as the first and essential thing. His wages 
will come as unfalteringly and unerringly 
to crown his work as the day follows the 
night. ‘‘Let us work while it is yet day, for 
the night cometh, when no mian can work.” 
Let us find joy in our work, taking no thought 
for the morrow, “‘what we shall eat, or what 
we shall drink, or wherewithal we shall be 
clothed.” 


‘THE SouTHERN InDuSTRIAL INSTITUTE, 
Camp Hriz, Ara, 


For Arbitration. 


The Men’s Club of the First Unitarian 
Church of Buffalo, N.Y.,-is sending a letter 
to all Unitarian churches in the United 
States asking them to use their influence in 
behalf of the arbitration treaties now pending 
in the United States Senate. We urge the 
churches to act in this matter for the follow- 
ing reasons :— 

(1) We believe that the movement for the 
substitution of arbitration in the place of 
war as a means of settling disputes between 
nations is one of the great ethical movements 
of history. As has been forcibly stated by 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America, ‘‘The present armed peace of 
Christendom is a scourge and a scandal. 
There are to-day more guns and bayonets, 
more bombs and shells, more soldiers on the 
land and more ships of war upon the seas 
than in any preceding century in the history 
of the world.” ‘To aid in the abatement of 
this scourge and scandal is the imperative 
duty of the church,—a duty the evasion or 
avoidance of which does discredit to the 
name of Christian. 

(2) The arbitration treaties lately nego- 
tiated by the United States with Great 
Britain and France constitute a long step 
in advance of former treaties, in that they 
provide for the submission of practically 
all questions of an arbitrable nature to an 
impartial tribunal. 

(3) The technical and constitutional ob- 


jections which have been made to the treaties 


may be disregarded, as we believe, in view 
of the approval of the treaties by the most 
eminent constitutional lawyers and au- 
thorities of this country, including President 
Taft, Secretary Knox, Senator Elihu Root, 
Hon. George F. Edmunds, Hon. Joseph H. 
Choate, Hon. John Bassett Moore; Hon. 
Marcus Knowlton, Ex-Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Mssachusetts; Governor 
Simeon E. Baldwin, former Chief Justice 
of Connecticut; and numerous others. 

(4) America is peculiarly fitted by reason 
of her wealth, power, geographical situation, 
relationships, and traditional friendships, 
to take the lead in this great humanitarian 
cause, and it would be a disgrace to our 
nation if the treaties should fail of ratifica- 
tion after they have been received without 
a dissenting voice in Great Britain and France. 

(5) Unitarianism must justify itself by 
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works, and as Unitarians we should have 
especial interest and pride to-day in this 
movement in which William Ellery Channing, 
Samuel J. May, and Edward Everett Hale 
were distinguished workers in the past. 


~Qnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


Albany, Schenectady, Troy. 


Several years ago Dr. William C. Gannett 
suggested the idea of a ‘‘Peripatetic In- 
stitute.’ By this was meant the grouping 
together of several cities, between which 
speakers on religious education should pass 
back and forth. An opportunity to try 
this experiment recently presented itself. 
The cities of Albany, Schenectady, and Troy 
are so situated with regard to each other as 
to stiggest stich co-operative treatment. The 
first plan was to try to bring the Sunday- 
school workers of the three cities together 
in a week-long instutute. This being found 
impracticable, the plan was changed so 
that the institute should go to the workers 
in the three cities, meetings being arranged 
to suit their convenience. 

In carrying out this plan, the president 
of the Sunday School Society preached in the 
Unitarian church at Schenectady on Sunday 
morning, December roth, afterwards speak- 
ing to the Sunday school and joining with 
Rev. Albert Willard Clark, the pastor, Rev, 
Charles A. Hodges of Troy, and Rev. Charles 
Graves of Albany, in a discussion of matters 
relating to the Sunday-school work, in the 
evening. The week’s plans were- somewhat 
changed by the necessity of going to Concord 
where the New Hampshire ministers were 
met, as was described in this column a week 
ago. 

On Thursday afternoon, however, a large 
number of people gathered in the church at 
Troy to hear an exposition of the first part 
of the book of Isaiah. After a parish supper, 
the attendance at which tested the seating 
capacity of the vestry, the friends gathered 
again for an hour-long discussion of the prin- 
ciples underlying the new movement in 
religious education. 

On the following evening the four ministers 
met in the church in Albany, where addresses 
were made by each. ‘The discussion which 
followed was participated in by the local 
workers. On Sunday, the 17th, the presi- 
dent preached in the Troy pulpit, speaking 
afterwards to the school and then to the 
older members of the congregation, who 
assembled, as they regularly do,in what Mr. 
Hodges calls his ‘‘Forum.’’ In the evening 
Messrs. Graves and Clark came again, and 
for two hours an earnest discussion of Sunday- 
school matters was held in which not only 
the four ministers, but several laymen, 
including the superintendent of a neighbor- 
ing Methodist church, took part. 

The three churches represented in this 
week of meetings are not large, but are all 
in satisfactory condition. “Troy and Schenec- 
tady have the advantage of new church 
buildings, each remarkably beautiful and 
sufficiently commodious. Mr. Hodges, at 
Troy, was for many years a public school 
teacher and college professor, before enter- 
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ing the ministry, and so brings to his work 
the educational point of view,—his convic- 
tion being clear and strong that a church’s 
work is well done only when done educa- 
tionally. With the intelligent and sym- 
pathetic co-operation of Superintendent 
Humphreys, he is building up an excellent 
school in both size and quality. 

Mr. Clark, at Schenectady, has a genius 
for dealing with small children. ‘The families 
in the parish are all young, so that there are 
practically no adolescents connected with 
the movement. There are, however, a 
good number of small children, and these 
are gathered in a Sunday school which has 
certain qualities of homelikeness and direct 
spiritual activity that are rarely found. To 
see Mr. Clark with the pulpit Bible upon his 
knees, co-operating with the children in the 
finding of beautiful passages, or, with the 
little ones clustered close about him, engaged 
in reverent prayer, is to feel anew the possi- 
bilities of personal contact between the 
consecrated adult and the growing child. 
There was no opportunity to visit the Sunday 
school in Albany, but, from the eagerness 
shown by the workers assembled at the 
Friday evening conference, it is safe to 
assume that the school is under excellent 
management and has even better days before 
it. 

One valuable feature of meetings of this 
nature is the bringing together of the neigh- 
boring churches. Although the Sunday- 


Deaths. 


WALTER P. WINSOR. 


The Unitarian society of Fairhaven has suffered an 
irreparable loss in the death of Walter P. Winsor, which 
occurred on December 8. Mr. Winsor was one of the 
leading and influential laymen in Southern Massachu- 
setts. He was the chairman of the Unitarian society, 
a fine type in body and mind of the best kind of New 
England manhood. He bore an honorable name, and was 
descended from an ancestry in whose blood the noblest in- 
fluences of both the Pilgrim and the Puritan were mingled. 
He was the foremost citizen of Fairhaven, and with him 
power and wealth meant greater opportunities to serve 
his fellow-men. For many years he was the chairman of 
the board of selectmen, and everything that related to 
the prosperity and progress of the town found in him a 
friend and helper. 

Mr. Winsor was the president of the First National 
Bank of New Bedford, and was looked upon as an author- 
ity in the field of finance. He was a personal and con- 
fidential friend of the late Henry Huttleston Rogers and 
one of the executors of his estate. His interest and help- 
fulness, his foresight and sagacious counsel, in the work 
of our’ Unitarian society will be sadly missed. No one 
can take his place. 

He was a lover and cultivator of flowers, a strong yet 
quiet, self-contained, and honorable Christian gentleman. 
He enjoyed music and art; above all, his beautiful and 
happy home, where he ever welcomed with a rare and gra- 
cious courtesy his friends and guests. 

He was a constant attendant at church; devoted, 
reverent, appreciative; one who lived the life of the spirit. 

He faced the Unknown with calmness and confidence. 
He left the world better because he had lived in it, and 
his passing has cast a shadow of grief over the whole 
community. We are grateful in our sorrow that we had 
him with us so long. 


“Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast, no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise, or blame,—nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble.” 


Frank L. PHALEN. 


CHILD WANTED. 
Wanted by a lady a boy about six years of age, to care 
forand educate as herown. Address B. B., Christian Reg- 
ister, 272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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school workers were not able to go from city 
to city, the fact that the ministers did so 
was directly promotive of a friendly co- 
operation between them. Again, the joint 
presentation of the claims of religious edu- 
cation and the importance of the Sunday 
school by the four ministers in each of the 
churches, on evenings when it was possi- 
ble to assemble a considerable number of the 
parishioners, made a strong impression of 
the value of this work which cannot be 
otherwise than helpful in the further develop- 
ment of the Sunday schools represented. 
All the speakers were agreed that in such 
work lies the hope of the future church and 
the promise of the best results in the develop- 
ment of the characters intrusted to our 
care. It is hoped that other groups of 
churches similarly situated will adopt the 
idea of a travelling institute and co-operate 
for the promotion of the same ends. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


The Channing F ederation. 


The Channing Federation held a meeting 
with the Samuel Longfellow Club of Fall 
River on Sunday, December ro. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
president, Mr, Arthur W. Sampson, fol- 
lowed by a devotional service. 

The principal address was given by Rev. 
Dudley H. Ferrell, president of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, Incorporated, and 
proved to be an inspiration to all who were 
fortunate in hearing him. He presented 
many new ideas and suggestions whereby 
the young people’s organizations might 
broaden their work. 

The president appointed a Nominating 
Committee, and it later reported as follows, 
the officers as nominated being elected: 
president, Mr. R. C. Lowell, Providence, 
R.J.; vice-president, Mr. Victor Baxter, 
Newport, R.I.; secretary, Miss Florence L. 
Cowles, Norton, Mass.; treasurer, Mr. 
Everett White, Taunton, Mass. 

“Voted, That each young people’s society 
be assessed seventy-five cents.” 

A vote of thanks was extended to the 
retiring officers of the Federation and to the 
Samuel Longfellow Club for its entertain- 
ment. 

FLORENCE L. Cow es, Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Jan. 1, 1912, at 2.30 o’clock in the 
afternoon. All Massachusetts Branches cor- 
dially invited. 


Prof. James H. Ropes will preach in King’s 
Chapel Sunday, December 31st, at four 
o'clock. The Wednesday noon service on 
January 3 will be conducted by Rev. J. H. 
Crooker, D.D. 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers 
will meet at the house of Rev. E. H. Hall, 
D.D., 14 Craigie Street, Cambridge, Jan. 
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I, 1912. Luncheon at 1.30. Take Huron 
Avenue trolley from Park Street, getting off 
at Craigie Street. 


Churches. 


Datuas, TEX.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. George Gilmore: The Unitarian Church 
Club in this city is recognized throughout 
the country as being in the vanguard of 
religious and social progress. Unity Club 
was originally a men’s club; but somehow 
the men got the habit of bringing their 
women folk to the meetings, and the ladies 
have contributed so well to the good cause 
that Ladies’ Night is announced for the 
great majority of the meetings. A wide 
range of subjects is discussed, looking toward 
the uplift of the community. The meetings 
are open to the general public, and discussion 
from all sides of a question involved is cor- 
dially invited. The result of last year’s 
work, the club’s first season, was very satis- 
factory, the following being some of the 
subjects discussed: “Evolution,” “Edu- 
cation,’ ‘“The Moral Aspect of Politics,” 
“What is to be the Religion of the Future?” 
“The Nature of the Human Consciousness,” 
“The Playground Movement,” “An Inter- 
pretation of Browning’s Poetry and Philos- 
ophy,”’ ‘‘How to Improve the Civic and 
Social Condition in Dallas,’ ‘‘What Con- 
stitutes Good Citizenship?’’ etc. Unity 
Club started the Social Centre Movement 
in Dallas by holding a convention, which 
was addressed by many most prominent 
citizens of various shades of denominational 
belief, but all united in the ideal of the 
Unity Club, whose policy is to “get to- 
gether in the spirit of universal brotherhood 
for the betterment of the conditions in 
which we live.” The Club also organized 
a public debate on the. franchise question, 
which has caused considerable discussion 
in Dallas, following an application by the 
Street Railway Company for a forty-year 
extension to their franchise. This debate 
resulted in a very enthusiastic meeting, 
about three hundred of the leading citizens 
of Dallas and Tarrant counties being pres- 
ent. The debate entirely clarified the 
franchise situation. The club started its 
second season on Noy. 15, 1911, with an 
address by Mr. Gilmore on ‘‘The Achieve- 
ment of Industrial Democracy.” The Club 
looks forward to a most successful season, 
the daily papers of the city giving rather 
large and wide publication of its proceedings. 
The secretary, who is responsible for much of 
its success, is Mr. Philip B. Aimer, an elec- 
trical engineer, who has recently come to 
Dallas from Manchester, England. 


NEw York Crry.—Church of the Messiah, 
Dr. Robert Collyer and Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes: Announcement was made to this 
church on Christmas Sunday that the board 
of trustees had signed a contract with the 
Hutchings Organ Company of Boston, 
Mass., for the building of a new organ, at 
a cost of $20,000.. The present instrument, 
while beautiful in tone and newly repaired, 
is wholly inadequate; and, when it was 
decided to keep the church in its present 
down-town site, it was at once seen that a 
new instrument must be procured. A 
movement to this end was initiated over a 
year ago, with the result stated above. The 
new organ, when finished and in place, will 
be one of the largest and finest in the city, 
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and will enable this church to conduct 
musical services, give recitals, etc., which 
are now impossible. It is expected that — 
the new instrument will be dedicated in 
October next. 
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West Upton, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Society, Rev. William A. Wood: The Men’s 
Club of this church, organized by the pastor 
more than a year ago, held under its aus- 
pices, December 13, the first of a series of 
brotherhood meetings, undertaken jointly by 
themselves and the clubs of the Congrega- 
tional and Methodist churches. A joint 
committee of six, including the two other 
ministers, met to arrange the details in what 
was pronounced to be one of the most har- 
monious meetings ever held in the town. 
The result was that eighty-two men sat down 
to an unusually fine supper furnished by 
the Unitarian Ladies’ Society in the church 
vestry. This gathering included many men 
who are not known to attend church at all. 
Later an organ recital was given by the or- 
ganist, Miss Eleanor B. Adair, and at eight 
o’clock an address, open to the public, was 
delivered by Rev. William H. Ramsey of 
Wellesley Hills, This was attended by a 
large audience, who heard some interesting 
facts on the evils of worshipping party 
bosses. The meeting has produced a pro- 
found impression throughout the town, and 
goes a long way toward confirming the 
minister’s conviction that a church ought to 
be up and doing in these days of social 
discontent and unrest. 


Personals. 


‘Rev. Bettram D. Boivin, for six years 
minister of the First Parish (Unitarian) of 
East Bridgewater, has resigned to accept a 
call to the First Unitarian Church of Middle- 
boro, and will assume his new duties the 
first Sunday in January. 


Rev. Alfred Manchester has resigned as 
Secretary of The Pulpit Supply Committee. 
With many expressions of regret the com- 
mittee has accepted his resignation, to take 
effect January 1. After that date, until his 
successor is chosen, mail may be addressed 
to The Pulpit Supply Committee, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


Proctor Academy. 


It has been a pleasure recently to visit 
Andover and come into contact with the 
teachers and students of Proctor Academy. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
secmtanee, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
chi 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 833 children, 

Number of children in charge increased soa 

Total expense increased 

Regular income and gifts increased only Se 

Bequests and donations from adults muc ff needed to — 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 5 


PRESIDENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 

Vicr-PreseEnt, J. FOSTER BUSH vl 

SECRETARY, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT 

TREasuRER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 

Directors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Fara BS Phily oa 
De Normandie, Charles H. Fiske, George W. Fox, Miss 
Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, “Mrs.” Eliz- 
abeth L, Tuttle. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Surr., 279 Tremont St. 


——— * 
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The financial accounts’ are concisely 
worked out in detail and have been audited 
by an expert public accountant. This 
should give confidence to those who would | 
‘respond to the appeal of the Mission. It 
is stated that the number of children daily 
in charge has increased by 20 per cent. in 
the past year. Gross expenses have in- 
creased 18 per cent., and the gross receipts, 
other than legacies, have increased only 11 
per cent. In order to meet the pressing 
demands the Mission has been obliged to 
draw upon unrestricted legacies to the 
amount of $1,700, feeling that it was better 
to spend this money in relieving immediate | 
distress than to pass it to the permanent | 
fund. Adults,, as well as children, are 
earnestly appealed to for such support that | 
a future draft upon legacies may be unneces- 
sary. 

The office of the Mission is at 279 Tremont 
Street, Boston. 


The school is surely fortunate in its setting 
both as to landscape and community,—an 
inspiring horizon and a tonic atmosphere, 
a village of sturdy and cultivated people, 
providing eminently wholesome conditions 
for young people. The students impressed 
me as strong, earnest, capable young men 
and women, whom it is worth while to edu- 
cate. ‘There is great need for such a school; 
the good that it can do is incalculable; it 
has the right spirit and is under wise man- 
agement. Everything so far has been well 
planned; but more funds are urgently needed, 
and I trust that they will be forthcoming. 
Whoever invests money there will be effec- 
tively contributing to the best in the noblest 
America of the future. 


J. H. CRooxEr. 


The Children’s Mission Report. 


We are in receipt of an advance copy of 
the Sixty-second Annual Report of our 
Unitarian charity, the Children’s Mission. 
The gist of the report is shown in its first 
paragraph, which follows:— 

The whole plan of friendly, sympathetic 
effort for the unfortunate child has under- 
gone an entire change during the past few 
years, and the agencies of to-day which are 
to do progressive work must widen their 
scope of influence so that it embraces not 
only the individual child, but includes the 
whole family. They must not be satisfied 
with the simple placement of the child in a 
new environment where he may be nurtured 
and educated, but they must take also into 
consideration what it may mean to child and 
family if parents are separated from their 
children, or brothers and sisters are forced 
to grow up apart. There are cases where 
this separation should be partial or complete, 
but ties of kindred should not be broken 
unless such a course becomes an absolute 
necessity. Som ; 

The report cites case after case showing 
how families have been held together, or at 
least close relations have been maintained 
between the members. Furthermore it is 
shown that the work is not cramped by the 
limitations of set rules, but in the spirit of 
helpfulness assistance is given in most 
practical ways. 

In the course of the year the Mission has 
touched the lives of 833 children, 285 of 
whom were cared for in its excellent country 
or suburban private family homes. 

‘That the Mission is carefully studying 
the causes of distress is shown in a special 
analysis of the cases which have come in 
the course of a year. The friendly spirit 
of the Mission is shown in the foot-note to 
one of the statistical tables where it is indi- 
cated that illegitimacy appeared in 86 cases. 
The foot-note states that of these 86 cases 
only 313 could be classified as distinctly 
immoral, the 73 others being looked upon 
as indicating weakness and needing friendly 
uplift. 

The. illustrations in the report are as 
attractive as ever. The cover bears a copy 
of Abbot Thayer’s ‘‘Caritas,’’ adopted by 
the Mission as its insignia. The frontis- 
piece shows a young boy scout in attitude 
of salute with the title “‘A good citizen in 
the making.” The other pictures show 
industrious and happy children in their 


country homes, 


The General Conference Reports. 


The report of the last General Conference 
will be issued in a few days. A copy will be 
mailed to every registered delegate. In the 
past a copy has been sent to every settled 
minister, whether he has registered or not. | 
This year any minister who is not registered 
may receive a copy by sending a request on a 
post-card to Richard C. Humphreys, 272 
Congress Street, Boston. 

Water F. GREENMAN, Secrelary. 


A Meeting for Boys. 


A mass meeting for boys of all churches 
will be held in the Church of the Ascension, | 
East Cambridge (Third and Thorndike 
Streets), on Wednesday evening, January 3, 
at eight o’clock, to be addressed by Bishop 
Lawrence. Men teachers of boys’ classes 
are most cordially invited to bring their 
boys to this meeting. It is under the auspices 
of the Knights of King Arthur, of the Province 
of Massachusetts. 

The Knights of King Arthur is the largest 
interdenominational Church boys’ club in the | 
world. A few Castles have been organized | 
in Unitarian churches. 
order is well known to such men as/|Rev. 
Joel B. Metcalf and Rev. William I.fLaw- 
rance. This meeting,}\ while held {in an 
Episcopal church, is intended |for boys of all 
churches in this vicinity, and will, have 
nothing of a denominational character. 


Unitarian Statistics in England. 


The “Unitarian Pocket Book and Diary” | 
for 1912 shows that there are 385 ministers, | 
the same number as last year, and 371 | 
chapels or meeting-rooms, also the same | 
number as before. Of the 371 places of| 
worship, 12 are General Baptist—of course, 
professing Unitarian opinions. Again, of the 
total number of places, 38 are in Ireland, 
7 are in Scotland, and 33 are in Wales| 
—leaving England with a balance of 293. | 
Eighteen charges are marked as vacant. 
Forty-three places are carried on by means 
of “supplies,” for which an army of 258 lay 
preachers would be required. Not counted 
in the number of places of worship referred | 
to above, there are’17’in British Colonies. | 
Twelve of the 385 ministers are doing duty in| 
one or other of British possessions abroad. | 


| carries a book-room. 


The {work of the} 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building» of the American 

Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon*Strecipaetc Muss. 
Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 

105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter 


Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Sass. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote re- 
ligious and moral education, Publishes manuals and 
tracts, issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, 
Branch at 1o5 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. John H. Edwards. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in r&9o. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unter churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 


| Everett. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 1806. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
4 Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

‘orr. 

Address correspondence to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 

Rev. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary. 


National Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. 

President, Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. George E. Adams, Chicago, IIl.; 
Hon. Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md.; Hon. George C, 
Perkins, San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Alfred T. White, New 
York. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Richard C, Humphreys, Boston, Mass. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Commiltee: Rev. 
William C. Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rev. George H. Badger, 
New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, Ill. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 19009. 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, John Mason Little, Boston, Mass. 

First Vice-President, Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Second Vice-President, Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, 


a. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York City. 

Executive Committee: Mr. Courtenay Guild, 4r India 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Delbert H. Decker, Loan and 
Trust Building, Washington, D.C.; Hon. Duncan U. 
Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mr. Morton D, Hull, 381 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. Ralph W. Wilbur, 
Board of Trade Building, Portland, Ore.; Mr. Charles W. 
Ames, St. Paul, Minn. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” Ear e 

President, Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Vice-Presidents: Rev. William R. Lord, Rev. William 
M. Brundage, Ph.D., Rey. Charles W. Casson, Rey. 
Henry W. Foote. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Directors; Rey, Earl C, Davis, John Haynes Holmes, 
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When little Ada, aged three, had been told 
the story of Lot’s wife being turned into a 
pillar of salt, she asked her mother anxiously, 
“Ts all salt made of ladies?’’—Chtldren’s 
Sayings. i 


Contrasting the ancient church with the 
modern, Phillips Brooks remarked that the 
early Christians tried to save their young men 
from being thrown to the lions. ‘‘ Now,” he 
added, ‘“‘we are glad if we can save them 
from going to the dogs.” 


McGorry: “‘I’ll buy yez no new hat, d’ yez 
moind thot? Ye are vain enough ahlriddy.” 
Mrs. McGorry: ‘‘Me vain? Oi’m not! Shure, 
Oj don’t t’ink mesilf half as good-lookin’ as Oi 
am.” 


One of the most literary of the London even- 
ing papers makes the following startling an- 
nouncement: “‘A complete set of hydrants and 
fire appliances will be arranged; and the stage 
is to be fitted with a double asbestos and steel 
fireproof curtain, controllable by one man. 
The latter is designed to be one of the largest 
in London; namely, about eighty feet wide 
and fifty feet deep.” —Glasgow Evening Times. 


In charge of the question-box at Chautau- 
qua, Rev. J. M. Buckley, D.D., was asked, 
“Do you think the great pyramid a prophecy 
of the coming of Christ?”’? His reply, which 
was followed by prolonged applause, was, 
“T answer with the speculation of a man who 
found a boot on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean marked ‘J.’ and concluded that it 
belonged to Jonah, and was cast off by him 
in his struggles when he got on the shore.”’ 


At a London state reception where our rep- 
resentative comes into comparison with gold- 
laced and decorated ambassadors, a guest 
requested Mr. Choate to call him a cab. He 
replied: ‘“‘Certainly! You’re acab!” ‘The in- 
sulted Englishman complained to his host. 
After an explanation of the mistake, Mr. 
Choate said: ‘‘My lord, the gentleman need 
not feel disturbed. If he had been just a 
little more polite, I should have called him a 
‘handsome cab.’”’ 


In a case once tried before Judge Robert 
C. Grier, Andrew G. Curtin, then a young 
man, made an impassioned speech in defence 
of a man about whose guilt there could be 
little doubt. And to the surprise of every- 
body the verdict was ‘‘not guilty.” Judge 
Grier glared at the jury with a look of dis- 
gust, and then drawled out in his squeaky 
voice, ‘““Humph, gentlemen, this is like order- 
ing out a regiment of United States soldiers 
to shoot at a pigeon and then miss the 
pigeon.”’—Green Bag. 


Mr. Evarts told Lord Coleridge, when they 
were at Mount Vernon, the legend of Washing- 
ton throwing a dollar across the Rappahan- 
nock. ‘‘But,” objected Coleridge, ‘the Rap- 
pahannock’s a broad stream.” ‘‘Yes,” re- 
torted Mr. Evarts, “but a dollar went further 
in those days.’’ At a dinner party this 
story was praised as Mr. Evarts’s best. ‘‘Oh,” 
said Mr. Evarts, modestly, “I don’t say all the 
good things credited to me. Now what I 
might have said was that it was not so 
strange George Washington threw a dollar 


across a river, since he threw a sovereign || 


across the sea.”—Philadelphia Record. 
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Underground 
Garbage Receiver 
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LYnN JON MAO 


weace ware 


Opens with foot. No freezing; no odor. Saves the 
price of battered cans, 


oa", Spiral Truss Ribbed 
alla Teee = =6Ash Barrel 


Teen MARK 


Outwears All Others. 


Great strength without weight. No unsanitary corruga- 
tions. Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination, 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CommeEnpations. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. . . . Lam stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance. .. . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am looking 
forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools; 50 cents each, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST 
NEW YORK 


| Investment Securities 


Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


Antique Viewsofy*® 


Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


‘Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.”’ 


LARGE QUARTO 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, annover, u.0. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, 100 miles from Boston. Pure water. 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. New Buildings. Five 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture. Elementary Work. College Certificate 
privileges. Free Tuition to ten students. Gymnasium. 
Ten Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of roo Acres. $250 


a year; no extras. For catalogue address THEODORE 
Parker Farr, Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. : 
Rev.SAMUEL A. ELIOT,D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 
183 Central St., Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 


John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDutffie(Radcliffe) 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics, 

College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. General high school course. 


Postgraduate work 

Music and Art. Domestic Science. 
Practical course in personal accounts. 
Year book and pictures on request. 


